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Notes. 
LONDON LIBRARIES. 
(Continued from p. 424.) 


Harveran. — For libraries in more expressly 
rticular hands, the first and most universal in 
ngland, must be reckoned the Harleian, or Earl 
of Oxford's library, begun by his father and con- 
tinued by himself. He has the rarest books of all 
countries, languages, and sciences, and the greatest 
number of any collector we ever had, in manu- 
script as well as in print; thousands of fragments, 
some a thousand years old; vellum books, some 
Written over; all things especially respecting 
English History, personal as well as local, particu- 
lar as well as general. He has a great collection 
of Bibles, &c., in all versions, and editions of all 
the first printed books, classics, and others of 
our own country, ecclesiastical as well as civil, by 
Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, Berthelet, 
Rastall, Grafton, and the greatest number of pam- 
phiets and prints of English heads of any other 
person. Abundance of ledgers, chartularies, old 
deeds, charters, patents, grants, covenants, pedi- 
grees, inscriptions, &c., and original letters of 
eminent persons as many as would fill two hun- 
volumes; all the collections of his librarian 


Humphrey Wanley, of Stow, Sir Symonds D'Ewes, 
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Prynne, Bishop Stillingfleet, John Bagford, Le 


fod 


| Neve, and the flower of a hundred other libraries, 


Bisnor Moore. — Dr. John Moore, the late 
Bishop of Ely, had also a prodigious collection of 
books, written as well as printed on vellum, some 
very ancient, others finely illuminated. He had a 
Capgrave’s Chronicle, books of the first printing 
at Mentz, and other places abroad, as also at Ox- 
ford, St. Alban’s, Westminster, &c. After his 
death his late majesty bought them for seven 
thousand pounds, and gave them to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge.” 


Ear or CLrarenpon. — Henry Ear! of Claren- 
don had a vast treasury of curiosities in this kind; 
he spent his whole time and substance too almost, 
I may say, upon inquiries and purchases of books 
and pamphlets, manuscripts, and medals; in the 
latter article whereof Mr. Evelyn was greatly be- 
holden to his communications in the compiling 
his Numismeta (Lond. fol. 1697.] Of some of his 
printed books, and such as were burnt at Corn- 
bury, there are catalogues in print; but not of 
half the manuscripts he bought. For safety he 
reposited them in St. Martin's Library, then built 
by Archbishop Tenison, when Dr. Gibson, now 
Bishop of London, took a catalogue of them, which 
being styled Tenisoniana °, a just offence was taken 
by the honourable owner, and as Dr. Rawlinson has 
observed, the MSS. were immediately removed.* 
This noble Earl bought all Sir James Ware’s col- 
lection relating to Ireland, now in the possession 


1 The first considerable purchase of books by Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, was made in August, 1705, and 
which by means of agents abroad as well at home, at the 
time of his death, in 1724, was one of the most remarkable 
libraries in England. Edward, the second Earl, that 
noble patron of literature and learned men, continued to 
make additions with equal zeal and liberality. At his 
death on June 16, 1741, this noble collection included 
nearly 8,000 volumes of MSS.; about 50,000 volumes of 
printed books; 41,000 prints; and about 350,000 pam- 
phlets. The printed books were purchased by Thomas 
Osborne for 13,0001. to be dispersed; but fortunately the 
collection of MSS., containing 7639 volumes, exclusive of 
14,236 original rolls, charters, deeds, and other legal in- 
struments, was purchased by government for the sum of 
10,0002. 

2 Dr. John Moore, successively Bishop of Norwich and 
Ely, died 3ist July, 1714. His curious and magnificent 
library, consisting of 30,755 volumes, was purchased in 
1715 by George I. for 6,000 guineas, who presented it to 
the Public Library at Cambridge. It fills up the rooms 
on the north and west sides of the court over the philoso- 
phy and divinity schools, arranged in twenty-six classes, 
For memoranda of his printed books and MSS. see Addit. 
MSS. 5827. 6261. 6262., in the Brit. Museum. Vide 
Hartshorne’s Book Rarities in the University of Cambridge, 


| pp. 18-24. 


5 Dr. Gibson’s Catalogue is entitled “ Librorum Manu- 
scriptorum in duabus insignibus Bibliothecis, altera Te- 
nisoniana Londini, altera Dugdaliana Oxonii Catalogus. 
Oxon. 1692, 4to.” 

4 The English Topographer, p. 115., 1720, 8vo. 
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other manuscripts, ancient and modern, of which 
I have seen many chests full, for he was an inde- 
fatigable collector, and held correspondence with 
most of the learned and curious men of his time, | 
who were continually addressing him with some 

historical or political observations and tracts or | 
others; but how scattered and consumed, most of | 
them I fear, it is a grief for me to think. He 
wrote many himself, and published some, but they | 
have not his name. He had great knowledge of 

the history of the Peerage, Privileges, and Cus- | 
toms of Parliament, Prerogative, &c. Whilst 
young, and with his father Sir Edward Hyde 
abroad, he was much trained in reading, translat- 
ing the epistolary intercourses of some of the most 
eminent; (he) translated all Cardinal D'’Ossat’s 
Letters into English’, and I have seen the fair 
copy of his own hand in a thick volume of above 
1000 pages folio. His father then also engaged 
him to a translation of the Marquis de Rosny’s 
negotiations in England, 1603, out of the Memoirs 
of the said Marquis, afterwards Duke of Sully, as 
the best rudiments of such knowledge as is neces- 
sary in the arts of government and negotiation. 
And indeed that account, though somewhat prolix, 
is the most copious, and gives the best light into 
the parties and factions, prospects and pursuits of 
the English Court, the best introduction to our 
history upon the succession of the Scottish line, of 
any that is to be found in all our own chronicles. 
At other times his father employed him as his 
amanuensis, and in transcribing his own corre- 
spondence, historical and political, particularly his 
Essays and Discourses, Moral and Divine, whereof 
during our domestic discords, he wrote many 
abroad, as he did afterwards also in hisexile. The 








5 Sir James Wafe’s MS. collections relative to Ireland 
were purchased of his heir by Henry, second Earl of 
Clarendon, when lord-lieutenant in 1686, and after his 
death by the Duke of Chandos, These underwent a 
second dispersion by public auction, 1745-6. Dr. Milles, 
Dean of Exeter, whose uncle had considerable property 
in Ireland, purchased a large part, and deposited them in 
the British Museum, Addit, MSS. 4755. to 4802. Of these 
MSS. a Catalogue was printed at Dublin in 1648, and 
again by Bernard, Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum An- 
glia et Hibernia, tom. ii. part ii., p. 3., Oxon. 1697. 

® See an interesting chapter on the fate of the Claren- 
don manuscripts in Lady Theresa Lewis’s Lives of the 
or and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
i, 65*-87.* 

7 Arnoldus D’Ossat, Cardinal Bishop of Rennes, and 
afterwards of Bayeux. In the beginning of the reign of 
Henry IV. he was sent to Rome to effect a reconciliation 
between Clement VIII. and his royal master. He died 
on March 13,1604. His Life, by Madame Thiroux D’Ar- 
conville, is in 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1771. Dr. Rawlinson 
says, “ The Letters of this great Cardinal contain all the 
negociations relating to the affair of the absolution of 
Henry IV.; and, according to the politicians, may be a 
model to those who treat with the Court of Rome.” The 
best edition is that of 1708, Lettres avec des Notes His- 
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| ° ° 
of the Duke of Chandos.’ He had abundance of | folio volume lately printed * contains not a quar- 


ter of the said Chancellor Clarendon's Remains, 
one of the most important of which, and that he 
principally designed for posthumous publication, 
was his own Life, fairly transcribed by his secre. 
tary Mr. Shaw, for the press, in near 200 pages 
folio; but, through certain womanish fears of its 
throwing some odium on the memory of other 
persons, it has been denied the justice of clearing 
his own. From such laudable applications of the 
father, the son became such a lover of the like, 
that I have been assured by his own sister, the 
Lady Francis Keightley, that he spent no less 
than an hundred thousand pounds upon the colleec- 
tions aforesaid. 


Tue Eart or SunpeRLanp made an admirable 
collection of books in polite learning, particularly 
the rarest editions of the classicks, &e. The King 
of Denmark proffered his heirs thirty thousand 
pounds for it, and Queen Zara ® would have in- 
clined them to part with it; but for the honour of 
England -it still retains those jewels‘, though it 
could not that jewel little regretted, which the 
French King gave twice that money for.? His Lord- 
ship bought the collection made by Mr. Adrian 
Beverland*, which was very choice in its kind, 
This is undoubtedly the best way of gathering a li- 
brary, especially if the collector was of our own 
profession, taste, &c. It saves a great deal of time, 
trouble, and money; for duplicates and subjects 
disregarded by one man will be as much another's 
choice; besides, this wholesale method often supplies 
the purchasers with many rarities he would other- 
wise never have known of, or might search to 
pick up singly in vain his whole life. This was the 
method taken by the Earl of Anglesey, whoin the 
thirty years he disposed himself this way, bought 
several whole libraries, particularly that of Mr. 





toriques et Politiques de M. Amelot De la Houssaie, Amst. 
12mo. 5 vols. 

8 The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Hon. Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon; being a Collection of several valuable 
Tracts written by that eminent Statesman, published 
from his Lordship’s original MSS. fol. 1727, 1751. These 
tracts were obtained from the Chancellor's youngest 
daughter, Lady Frances Keightley. 

9 Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

1 Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland (ob. 
April 19, 1722) was distinguished by his encouragement 
of learning and learned men. (Spectator, vol. vi. Dedi- 
cation. ) fis library was removed to Blenheim in 1749, 
comprising upwards of 17,000 volumes, in various lan- 
guages, arts, and sciences, all arranged in elegant cases, 
with gilt wire latticed doors. 

2 Probably an allusion to the Pitt diamond, purchased 
by the regent of France in 1717, as a jewel for the 
crown. Jeffreys says the price paid for it was 125,000/, 
other authors say 130,000/. 

5 Adrian Beverland, a classical scholar, memorable for 
his learning, the licentious character of his writings, a2 
his contrition. He died about 1713. 
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Oldenburgh, Secretary of the Royal Society.* | 


Hence his collection was so numerous; hence so 
universal, so extraordinary for its abundance, us 
well as scarcity thereof; hence such recourse, such 
acknowledgment thereunto by many persons of 
honour and learning, though possessed of very 
great libraries themselves, for the sight of many 
they could no where else see. But this, in October, 
1686, was divided and dispersed again by an auc- 
tion, as though it had never been, as appears by 
the Catalogue then printed in quarto, and pub- 


lished by Mr. Tho. Philipps, his Lordship’s Gen- | 


tleman.° 


Sir Hans Stoane has a very large Collection 
of Books in all faculties and languages, old 
printed books and manuscripts, whereof he has 
about 3000 volumes, and above 1200 of them in 
folio. Above all, his library is one of the most 
complete in Travels, Voyages, and Natural His- 
tory in Europe. A large museum of natural and 
artificial rarities, as shells, jewels, fossils, plants, 
animals, medals, antique and modern, Roman and 
Greek antiquities, ores of all sorts, a vast quantity 
of which had been collected by that great virtuoso 
Mr. William Charleton®, consisting together of 
the greatest variety in England. He has great 
books of plants, all exotic and native ; an extra- 
ordinary collection of voyages, travels, and dis- 


Dr. Meap has also a renowned library, some 
of which he picked up at Rome many years ago, 
and industriously made improvements ever since.® 


The Eart or Carsury has a noble collection ; 
amongst them many relating to mystical divinity. 


The Eart or Kent has spared for no cost to 
collect a library of English history, journals of 
parliament, visitations, pedigrees, &c. 


The Eart or Pemproxe ® is stored with anti- 
quities relating to medals, lives, also with seals, 
figures, busts and sculptures in marble and in 
precious stones. 


The Lory Somers's collection consisted in the 
laws of this and other nations in various languages, 
and of our own English historians, both printed 
and in manuscript. I think they are now in the 


| custody of Sir Joseph Jekyl, Master of the Rolls, 


coveries in most European languages; many | 


manuscripts never printed, in Latin, Italian, 
Spanish, French, German, Dutch, Flemish, and 
English.’ 


* Henry Oldenburgh, a mathematician and natural 
philosopher, born in 1626, and died in 1678. Vide 
Wood's Fasti, (Bliss); Martin’s Biog. Philosophica, p. 
109; Worthington’s Diary, i. 192; Gent. Mag. li. 629; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anec, iy. 442; and “N. & Q.” 2nd 8. vi. 
210, 

5 Arthur Annesley, first Earl of Anglesey of that 
family: ob. April 6, 1686. The Catalogue of his library 
is entitled “ Bibliotheca Anglesiana, sive Catalogus vari- 
orum librorum in quavis lingua, et facultate insignium: 
quos cum ingenti sumptu et summa diligentia sibi pro- 
curavit Honoratiss. Arthur Comes D’Anglesey, Privati 
olim Sigilli Custos, et Carolo Secundo a Secretioribus 
Conciliis. Quorum Auctio habebitur Londini, in Adibus 
Nigri Cygni ex adverso Australis Porticus Ecclesie 
Cathed. Paulin in Cemiterio D. Paul. 25 die Octob. 1686. 
Per Thomam Philippum, Generosum, olim Oeconomum 
predicto Comiti. 4to. 1686.” This sale is memorable 
for the discovery of the Earl's note on the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Eixwy BactAcxyj, attributing this work to Bishop 
Gauden, which occasioned a keen controversy. 

_° Evelyn, in his Diary, Dec. 16, 1687, says, “I car- 
ried the Countess of Sunderland to see the rarities of 
one Mr. Charlton [Courten is the family name] in the 
Middle Temple, who showed us such a collection as I 
had never seen in all my travels. It consisted of minia- 
tures, drawings, shells, insects, medals, animals, minerals, 
Precious stones, &c. This gentleman’s Collection is esti- 
mated at 8,000.” See also for Evelyn’s second visit, 
Mar. 11, 1690. 5 

? Sir Hans Sloane died on the 11th Jan. 1753. His 





y parliament for 20,0007. 


who being now dead, they are to be sold by auc- 
tion.' 


_ The Lorp Harrrax? made an excellent collec- 
tion ; they were well chosen and well digested. 


The Duxe or Kingston has also a very nume- 
rous and valuable library, whereof he has printed 
a Catalogue.® The Lord Hay* has also made 
many curious collections for several years past. 
His Lordship has also large and well chosen col- 
lections in Civil Law and Mathematics. The Lord 
Colerain and Bishop Kennett had a library of 
lives. 








collections, now in the British Museum, were purchased 
His MSS. consist of 4100 
volumes, of which a Catalogue was compiled by Samuel 
Ayscough, 2 vols. 4to. 1782. 

8 Richard Mead, M.D. died on Feb. 16, 1754. The 
sale of his library in Nov. and Dec, 1754, lasted for fifty- 
seven days, and realised 55182 10s. 11d.: his pictures, 
coins, and other antiquities, 10,550/. 18s. 

9 Henry Herbert, ninth Earl. Vide Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, passim. 

1 John Lord Somers died on the 26th of April, 1716. 
Addison dedicated to him the first volame of the Spec- 
tator. The collection called the Somers Tracts, first 
printed in 1748, in sixteen volumes, 4to., and again in 
1809—15, in thirteen volumes, 4to., edited by Sir Walter 
Scott, consists of scarce pamphlets selected principally 
from the library of Lord Somers. A valuable collection 
of original letters and other papers left by his lordship 
was consumed in a fire which happened in the Cham- 
bers of the Hon. Charles Yorke in Lincoln’s Inn Square, 
on the 29th Jan. 1752. 

2 Charles Montagu, created Earl of Halifax, and 
Viscount Sunbury, co. Middlesex, 14th Oct. 1714: ob. 
1715. 

5 Evelyn Pierrepoint, the first Duke: ob. 1726. The 
Catalogue of his library made seventy-seven sheets of 
folio, of which only twenty copies were printed. It is 
adorned with head and tail pieces of the Duke's house, 
library, gardens, &c. 

4 George Henry Hay, of Pedwardine, afterwards the 
7th Earl of Kinnoul in Scotland: ob. 1758. 
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Ricnarp Smytxu.—For persons of inferior rank, 
we never had one more successful in his time for 
picking up whatsoever was valuable and scarce, 
and in such variety or abundance, than Mr. Henry 
[Richard] Smyth, Secondary of the Poultry Comp- 
ter. ‘There was no day passed over his head in 
which he visited not Moorfields, Little Britain, or 
Paul’s Churchyard ; and for many years together 
suffered nothing to escape him that was rare and 
remarkable. He had laid in a good stock of ac- 
quaintance with all our writers and eminent men ; 
knew their characters and their compositions, and, 
therefore, how much from time to time he wanted 
to make any argument, controversy, &c., com- 
plete. He had pamphlets as valuable as manu- 
scripts; was an author, as well as a buyer of 
books: but they fell to the auctioneer, Richard 
Chiswell, at last, in May, 1682; and were sold at 
the Swan in Bartholomew Close. So no footstep 
of this extraordinary library remains, which makes 


perhaps the richest Catalogue of any private li- | 


brary we have to show in print, making above 
400 pages in a very broad-leaved and close 
printed quarto.® 


Mr. Secretary Pepys was a great virtuoso in 
collections of this nature ; they consisted much in 
English History, both by land and sea, much re- 
lating to the Admiralty and maritime affairs. He 
collected very much from the Records in the 
Tower; had many fine models and new inven- 
tions of ships and historical paintings of them — 
as the drawing of Henry VIII.’s navy ; had many 
books of mathematics and other sciences: many 
costly curiosities relating to the City of London— 
as views, maps, palaces, churches, coronations# 
funerals, mayoralties, habits, heads of all our 
famous men, drawn as well as printed ; the most 
complete of anything in its kind. He had also 
the copies and writing books of many dexterous 
calligraphers ; the best collection in Europe, ex- 
cept perhaps Mr. Robert More’s, who succeeded 
to Col. John Ayres, his collection as well as his 
business in Paul’s School for some years. A man 
whose free and generous spirit appeared in his 
pen, and his ingenious fancy at his finger’s end. 
Mr. Pepys collected also many graved devices, 
title-pages, and frontispieces of foreign as well as 
domestic gravers, much augmented by his nephew 
and Mr, Jackson. With many other curious col- 
lections, disposed very methodically for the easy 
finding any author on any subject, and the least 
piece as soon as the largest.? No catalogue is 

5 Richard Smyth’s interesting Obituary has been edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis for the Camden Society. For notices 
of this collector, consult “N. & A 1 S. ii, 389. ; 2nd S, 
iii. 112.; and viii. 87. The Sale Catalogue of Smyth's 
library, with manuscript prices, is now in the British 
Museum, 

© The Pepysian library at Magdalene College is ad- 





perhaps now perfect except the Lord Maitland’s, 
digested by his own direction; containing the 
author’s name, place, where printed, printer's 
name, date, and subject-matter contained in the 
book, which must be of great use to the posses. 


sors.’ Catalogues of this nature would give us 
very great intelligence in a little time. 

The various tastes and pursuits of curious men 
in their collections of this kind, would be divert- 
ing to a satirical genius, when we know that the 
famous Dryden, and also Mr. Congreve after him, 
had collected some volumes of old ballads and 
penny story books. Mr. Hearne had the like! 
There’s an author alive, I may venture to name 
him, ‘tis Mr. Robert Samler, who would needs 
turn virtuoso too, and have his collection ; which 
was, of all the printe: tobacco papers he could 
anywhere light of. The conjunction made them 
more observable : 

“ Et que non prosunt singula, multa juvant.” 


But that which is often begun in whim and hu- 
mour, custom will by degrees turn to serious ap- 


| plication and solicitude, and so it has proved here. 


But enough of this. 


Mr. Wp, who formerly lived in Bloomsbury, 
had a good collection in husbandry and architec- 


Book Rarities in the University of Cambridge, pp. 219— 
269. Consult also Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iv. 550., 
and The Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
Index. When may we expect a good biographical ac- 
count of this remarkable man? Owing to the increasing 
weakness of his eyes, Pepys concluded his Diary with 
these memorable words: “ And so I betake myself to that 
course, which is almost as much as to see myself go into 
my grave: for which, and all the discomforts that will 


| accompany my being blind, the good God prepare me!” 


mirably described by the Rev. C. H, Hartshorne in Tie | 


This was written on the 3lst of May, 1669, but his death 
did not take place until the 26th of May, 1703; so that 
for a period of thirty-four years, comparatively little is 
known of his personal history and connexion with the 
republic of letters. We believe that the Life of Samuel 
Pepys has more than once been the topic of conversation 
in the literary gatherings in Albemarle Street. 

7 Richard Maitland, fourth Earl of Lauderdale, whose 
translation of Virgil, while it remained in manuscript, 
was read and praised by Dryden. His Catalogue is en- 
titled “Catalogus Librorum instructissime Bibliothece 
Nobilis cujusdam Scoto-Britanni in quavis lingua et 
facultate insignium: quibus adjicitur figurarum manu- 
delineatarum, necnon tabularum ere incisarum per ce- 
leberrimos Artis Chalcographice Maygistros, Collectio 
refertissima. Quorum Auctio habenda est Londini, ad 
insigne Ursi in vico (vulgd dicto) Ave Mary-lane, prope 
Ludgate-street, octavo die Aprilis, 1689, per Benj. Wal- 
ford, Bibliop. Lond.” It makes 150 closely-printed 
pages in 4to. : 

8 In addition to Pepys’s five folio volumes of curious 
Old Ballads, and the two large folio volumes of prints 
and drawings to illustrate the history of London, he made 
a collection in four duodecimo volumes (mostly in black- 
letter) of Penny Merriments, Penny Witticisms, Penny 
Compliments, and Penny Godlinesses, each volume con- 
taining about a thousand or fifteen hundred pages. 

® What is known of this tobacco dilettante? 
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ture: so had Mr. Evetyy. A certain Templar 
one of astrology, witchcraft, and magic. 


Mr. Tuomas Brrrron, the small-coal man in 
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St. John’s, Clerkenwell, had an excellent collec- | 
tion of chemical books, as appears by the printed | 


Catalogue, when they were sold by auction. He 
had also a great parcel of music books, many of 
them pricked with his own hand." 


Dr. Beaumont collected all about mystical 
divinity and spirits. Mr. C. T. P., &c., &c., col- 
lections of feigned miracles, visions, prophecies, 
revelations, possessions, and pious impostures of 
allkinds. Captain Aston, of voyages and travels 
in most of the European languages, as well as 
some on other subjects. Sir Anprew Fountatrn, 
antiquities, prints, and medals. Mr. Serjeant 
Surgeon Bernarp, the fairest and best editions of 
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TYBURNIAN GLEANINGS. 


A History of the Gallows, with Biographical 
Notices of Jack Ketch, his Antecedents and De- 
scendants, would doubtless form a very taking 
book; and it is a marvel in this “ horror-stricken” 
age, that it has not been undertaken. However, 
I throw out the hint, giving the benefit of the 
idea to him who chooses to adopt it. But where 
are the materials ? The gallows has had few his- 


| torians, and no one has yet collected the biogra- 


the classics in all volumes; and Mr. Dossrns, a | 
good collection of surgery. Mr. Huckle, on Tower | 


Hill, of modern authors in all languages; had 
great knowledge, and made a good choice of cop- 
per prints. Mr. Graham, Mr. Child, Mr. Chiche- 
ley, Mr. Walter Clavell of the Temple, have been 
noted for their collections both in print and MS. 
This last bought Giordano’s book*, and gave it one 
of the Universities to be answered. 


(To be continued.) 


1 At the death of Britton, his valuable collection of 
music sold for nearly 1002. In a mezzotinto print taken 
by Woolaston, Britton is represented tuning a harpsichord, 
aviolin hanging on the side of the room, and shelves of 
books before him. To this print are the following lines 
by Prior : — 

“ Tho’ doom’d to Small Coal, yet to arts ally’d, 

Rich without wealth, and famous without pride; 
Musiec’s best patron, judge of books and men, 
Belov’d and honour’d by Apollo’s train ; 

In Greece or Rome, sure never did appear, 

So bright a genius in so dark a sphere; 

More of the man had artfully been sav’d, 

Had Knewver painted, and had Vertue grav’d.” 


Bagford and Britton used frequently to indulge in a 
literary chit-chat on old books and old manuscripts, and 
both agreed to retrieve what fragments of antiquity they 
possibly could. We have before us the Sale Catalogue of 
the Small Coal-Man’s library, and a curious one it is, 
containing just such an inventory of literary relics as 
would have mightily pleased old Anthony Wood, Tom 
Hearne, and Browne Willis. It consists of forty closely- 
printed pages in quarto, and entitled “The Library of 
Mr. Thomas Britton, Small-Coal Man: being a curious 
Collection of Books in Divinity, History, Physick, and 

imistry, in all volumes; also, an extraordinary Col- 
lection of Manuscripts in Latin and English, will be 
sold by Auction at Tom’s Coffee-house, adjoyning to 
Ludgate, on Thursday the Ist of November [1715], by 
John Bullord.” r es 

* Giordano Bruno’s Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante, 
Paris, 1584, noticed in ‘The Spectator, No. 389. Vide 
Nichols’s Lite rary Anecdotes, ii, 593.; iv. 105. 


-_—————_———- 


| phies of her chosen sons. 


gation, 1593, p. 73. 


Doubtless “ Tyburn’s 
fatal tree,” and “ Newgate’s blackened walls,” 
could tell many a fearful tale ; but the chronicles, 
if ever they existed, have long since perished. 
All we can now do is to collect the few scattered 
materials that remain to us, and arrange them for 
the benefit of future historians. The example 
has been set in the pages of “N. & Q.,” and I 
now add my mite towards carrying out the object 
proposed. 

The earliest hangman whose name has descended 
to us, as far as I can trace, is one Bull, who is 
mentioned in his public capacity, in Gabriel Har- 
vey's tract against Nash, called Pierce's Superero- 
Probably other notices of 
him might be found in the tracts of the period. 

Bull was succeeded by the more celebrated 


Derrick, who appears to have been a “ prime 


villian,” and well adapted for his odious occupa- 
tion. Derrick cut off the head of the unfortunate 
Earl of Essex, in the year 1601. This circum- 
stance is the more remarkable because Derrick, 
on one occasion, had his own life saved by the in- 
terposition of the Earl. Both these facts are 
stated in a ballad of the time, quoted by Mr. Col- 
lier in No. 1006. of the Atheneum. It seems that 
Derrick had accompanied the Earl of Essex in 
the well-known expedition to Cadiz, and had 
there hanged no fewer than twenty-three prison- 
ers; but that, having himself committed a gross 


| outrage on a woman, he would have been hanged 
| in his turn had not Essex interfered to save him. 


In the ballad in question, the Earl, on the scaf- 
fold, thus addresses his executioner : — 
“ Derrick, thou know’st at Cales I say’d 
Thy life, lost for a rape there done ; 
Where thou thyself can’st testify 

Thine own hand three-and-twenty hung. 
Everybody is familiar with Sir Walter Scott's 
allusions to Derrick, and to his successor Gregory 
—of whom I shall speak presently—in Sir Mungo 
Malagrowther’s inimitable description of the muti- 
lation of Stubbs and Page for the publication of 
a violent book against the match of Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Alencon. (See The Fortunes 
of Nigel.) We appears to have gained an ex- 
tensive reputation, and to have been frequently 
alluded to in the publications of the day as a 
well-known character. In Dekker’s Bellman of 


” 
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London, 1608, under the article “ Prigging Law,” 
are the following notices of this worthy : — 

“ For he rides his circuit with the Devil, and Derrick 
must be his host, and Tiburne the inne at which he will 
light.” 

“At the gallows, where I leave them as to the haven 
at which they must all cast anchor, if Derrick’s cables 
do but hold.” 

Again, at the end of his Wonderful Year, 1603, 
is this passage : — 

“ But by these tricks, imagining that many thousand 
have been turned wrongfully off the ladder of life: and 
praying that Derrick or his successors may live to do 
those a good turn that have done so to others. Hic finis 
Priami! Here is an end of an old song.” 

In the Gull’s Horn-book, 1609 —that amusing 
chronicle of life and manners—is another notice :— 

“Salerne stands in the luxurious country of Naples, 
and who knows not that the Neopolitan will, like Derrick, 
the hangman, embrace you with one arm,” &c. 

Middleton also mentions him in the Blache 
Booke, 1604: — 

“Then another door opening rearward, there came 
puffing out of the next room a villanous lieutenant with- 
out a band, as if he had been new cut down, like one at 
Wapping, with his cruel garters about his neck, which 
fitly resembled two of Derrick’s necklaces.” 

These “necklaces” are, of course, the hang- 
man’s ropes. 
him that occur in the literature of the period ; 
suffice it to say that he filled his unenviable 
calling for nearly half a century. 

In a political broadside entitled Pratile your 





Pleasure, printed in 1647, he is thus spoken of :— | 


“ Pray stay till Sir Thomas doth bring in the King, 
Then Derrick may chance have them all in a string.” 
In the ballad of The Penitent Taylor, printed in 

the same year, another executioner is mentioned : 
“TI had bin better to have liv’d in beggery, 
Than thus to fall into the hands of Gregory.” 

We have thus, probably, the exact period of 
his death. At any rate he was dead before the 

ear 1650, when Edmund Gayton alludes to him 
in the following passage in his Festivious Notes 
upon Don Quizote, p. 120. : — 

“And a father of all these have, Derick, or his suc- 
cessor, and the mother of the grand family, Maria Sciss- 
Marsupia (Moll Cutpurse), who is seldom troubled at 
the loss of any of them, having many, and to spare.” 

Blount, in the first edition of his Glossographia, 
1656, says, under Deric : — 

“ One of that name was not long since a famed execu- 
tioner at Tiburne.” 

Derrick was succeeded by the notorious Gre- 
gory Brandon, who seems early to have been his 
pupil, and the assistant of his declining years. In 
a ew called The Parliament Kite, 1648, is the 
following :— 

“What would you say to see them fall, 
With both their houses vile ; 
Because they have deceived us all, 
Now Gregory they'll beguile.” 


In connexion with this man a remarkable trick 
was played off by Ralph Brooke, at that time 
York-Herald, upon Sir William Segar, Garter. 
King-of-Arms, as related in the life of Camden, 
prefixed to the Britannia; and whence has ori- 
ginated the strange notion, so currently enter- 
tained, that an executioner who had beheaded 
any state criminal for high treason was advanced 
to the rank of Esquire. The story goes that this 
Ralph Brooke employed a person to carry a coat 
of arms, ready drawn, to Garter-King-of-Arms, 
and to pretend it belonged to one Gregory Bran- 
don, a gentleman who had formerly lived in 
London, but then residing in Spain, and to desire 
Garter to set his hand to it. To prevent deli- 
beration, the messenger was instructed to pretend 
that the vessel which was to carry the confirma- 
tion into Spain, when it had received the seal of 
the office and Garter’s hand, was just ready to 
sail. This being done, and the fees paid, Brooke 
carries it to Thomas, Earl of Arundel, then one 
of the Commissioners for executing the office of 
Earl Marshal, and in order to defame Garter, as- 
sures his Lordship that those were the arms of 
Arragon, with a Canton for Brabant, and that 
Gregory Brandon was a mean and inconsiderable 


: ; >" | person; which was true enough, he being the 
I pass over the various allusions to | " 


common hangman for London and Middlesex. 
Ralph Brooke afterwards confessed the circun- 
stance to the Commissioners who represented the 
Earl Marshal; the consequence of which was, that 
Garter was, by order of the king, when he heard 
the case, committed to prison for negligence, and 
the Herald for treachery. In this wise it hap- 


| pened that Brandon became a gentleman, which 








the mob in joke soon elevated into Esquire,—a 
title by which he was known for the rest of his 
life, and which was afterwards transferred to his 
successors in office. 

This functionary was very popular in his calling, 
and frequently acted as a substitute for Derrick. 
The gallows was sometimes dignified by his Chris- 
tian name. Thus, in Mercurius Pragmaticus, “a 
tragi-comedy, acted at Paris in 1641,” is the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

“This trembles under the Black Rod, and he 
Doth fear his fate from the Gregorian tree.” 

Gregory Brandon did not retain his post of 
chief executioner long. He was succeeded by his 
son Richard, the infamous butcher of Charles L 
Among the Civil War Tracts in the British Mu- 
seum there are three relating to this man. One 
is entitled “ The Confession of Richard Brandon, 
the Hangman, (upon his Deathbed) concerning 
his beheading his late Majesty. Printed in the 
Year of the Hangman’s downfall, 1649.” Another 
is entitled, The Last Will and Testamentof Richard 
Brandon, printed in the same Year. The third 
is A Dialogue or Dispute between the late Hang- 
man and Death, in verse, without date. 
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“ He's gone,” she cries *, “ that often stood 
More then knuckle deep in blood. 
Oh! with what a dextrous art, 
He would pull out a traytor’s heart! 
Never did musick please him well 
Except it were St. Pulcher’s Bell. 
*T was his altar and his spouse, 
To whom he often paid his vows.” 

This monster was succeeded by the famous, or 
rather infamous, Jack Ketch — that dreaded name 
which has descended with his successors down to 
the present time. Pegge, in his Curialia Miscel- 
lanea, 1818, p. 338., says : — 

“Whether the name of Ketch be not the provincial 

| pronunciation of Catch among the Cockneys, I have my 
doubts, though I have printed authority to confront me; 
for that learned and laborious Compiler, B. E. Gent, the 
Editor of the Canting Dictionary, says that Jack Kitch, for 
so he spells it, was the real name of a hangman, which has 
become that of all his successors. When this great man 
| lived, for such we must suppose him to have been, and re- 
nowned for his popularity or dexterity, biographical his- 





At p. 7. of the second tract, Brandon is stated 
to have been “twice condemned by the law to 
be hanged for having two wives, and by the | 
mercy of the state pardoned, as a fit instrument | 
of their new reformation.” He was the only son 
of Gregory Brandon, and claimed the gallows by 
joheritance. ‘The first he beheaded was the un- 
fortunate Earl of Strafford. 

In the burial register of St. Mary’s, White- | 
chapel, the following entry occurs : — 

“1649, June 2Ilst. Rich. Brandon, a man out of Rose- 
mary Lane.” 

To this is added, — 


« This R. Brandon is supposed to have cut off the head | 
of Charles the First.” (See Sir Henry Ellis’s Original 
Letters, 2nd Series, iii. 342.) 


| 
| 


The next public hangman was the well-known 
“Squire Dun,” immortalized by Butler in his 





Hudibras : — 


“ And while the work is carrying on, 
Be ready listed under Dun : 
That worthy patriot, once the bellows 
And tinder-box of all his fellows.” 


The same author, in his Proposals for forming 
Liberty of Conscience, published in 1663, amongst | 
other resolutions, gives the following : — 

“Resolved, that a*day of solemn fasting be appointed, | 
praying to be delivered from the hand of Dun, that un- 
cireumcised Philistine.” 

Cotton mentions him in his Virgil Travestie, | 
p- 124. :— 

“ Away, therefore, my lass does trot, 
And presently a halter got, 
Made of the best string hempen seer, 
And ere a cat could lick her ear, 
Had tied it up, with so much art 
As Dun himself could do for his heart.” 

Iam, fortunately, enabled to give the descrip- | 
tion of a bibliographical rarity (formerly in the 
collection of Richard Heber) which possesses 
much interest in connection with the subject 
under notice. It is a little tract entitled — 

“Groanes from Newgate; or, An Elegy upon Edward 
Dun, Esq., the Cities’ Common Hangman, who Dyed 
Naturally in his Bed, the llth of September, 1663. 
Written by a Person of Quality, and licensed according 
toorder. London, Printed by Edward Crouch, dwelling | 
on Snow Hill, 1663.” 

On the title-page is a coat of arms, and on a 
label underneath the words, “ Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bradshaw.” The brochure consists of fifty-eight | 
lines, concluding with the following : — 


“ His Epitaph. 
“ Underneath this place doth lie 
The miracle of crueltie ; 
I’le tell thee now I have begun; 
Then know, kinde reader, all’s but Dun.” 
I extract the following from the body of the 
tract: — 


} 


' 


tory is silent.” 

The earliest notice I have found of Jack Ketch 
in print (although I believe he immediately suc- 
ceeded Dun) is in the year 1678, when the fol- 
lowing broadside appeared : — 

“ The Plotter’s Ballad ; being Jack Ketch’s incomparable 
receipt for the cure of traytorous recusants. Licensed 
December 2nd, 1678.” 

And, in the same year, a quarto tract : — 


“ The Tyburn Ghost; or Strange Downfall of the Gal- 
lows, a most true Relation how the famous Triple Tree, 
near Paddington, was pluckt up by the Roots and de- 
molisht by certain Evil Spirits; with Jack Ketch’s La- 
mentation for the Loss of his Shop, 1678.” 


Jack Ketch seems to have got into trouble, for 


| the next year produced — 


“ Squire Ketch’s Declaration concerning his late Con- 
finement in the Queen’s Bench and Marshalsea. Whereby 


| his hopeful harvest was like to have been blasted, 1679.” 


In 1681 we find him at Oxford exercising his 
calling upon the poor “ protestant joyner.” Wood 
says :— 

“ Aug. 31, 1681. Wednesday at 11, Stephen College 
suffered death by hanging in the Castle-yard, Oxon, and 


| when he had hanged about half an hour, was cut down 


by Catch, or Ketch, and quartered under the gallows.” 
(A. Wood's Life by Bliss, 1848, p. 234.) 


D’Urfey mentions Ketch in his humorous 


| poem entitled Butler's Ghost, 1682; and in the 


following year he is alluded to in the Epilogue to 
Dryden and Lee’s Duke of Guise : — 
« Lenitives, he says, suit best with our condition ; 
Jack Ketch, says 1, ’s an excellent physician.” 

This man was the executioner of Lord Russell 
and the Duke of Monmouth. Macaulay, in his 
account of the death of the latter, after describing 
his behaviour on the scaffold, says : — 

“ He then accosted John Ketch, the executioner, a 





* Tyburn, marginal note. 
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wretch who had butchered many brave and noble vic- 
tims, and whose name has, during a century and a half, 
been vulgarly given to all who have succeeded him in 
his odious office. ‘ Here,’ said the Duke, ‘are six guineas 
for you. Do not hack me as you did my Lord Russell. 
I have heard that you struck him three or four times. 
My servant will give you some gold if you do the work 
well.’ ” — Hist. of England, ed. 1858, ii, 205. 

The remainder of the story is too well known 
to need recapitulation here; suffice it that the 
name of Ketch was often associated in the lam- 
poons of the day with that of his brother in crime, 
the infamous Lord Jeffreys. One poet says : — 
“ While Jeffreys on the bench, Ketch on the gibbet sits.” 


In the year which followed Monmouth’s execu- 
tion, Ketch was turned out of his office. In the 
Diary of Narcissus Luttrell, we read : — 

“ Jan. 1685-6. Jack Ketch, the hangman, for affront- 
ing the Sheriffs of London, was committed to Bridewell, 
and is turned out of his place, and one Rose, a butcher, 
put in.” 

Four months later, we have this entry : — 

“ May, 1685-6. Five men of those condemned at the 
Sessions were executed at Tyburn, one of them was one 
Pasha Rose, the new hangman; so that now Ketch is 
restored to his place.” 

This event gave occasion to the “ Tyburn 
Poet,” and a broadside occurred (a copy of which 
is preserved in the City Library) under the fol- 
lowing title : — 

“A Pleasant Discourse by way of Dialogue, between 
the Old and New Jack Ketch. 1685.” 

How long Ketch continued in his office, or 
whether he died peacefully in his bed, like his 
predecessor, I have no means of ascertaining. It 
appears that he grew rich, and was doubtless 
“respected” by his brethren. Titus Oates is 
made to say, in his “ Melancholly Complaint” (see 
Thompson's Loyal Poems, 1685, p. 291.) : — 

“ The many famous deeds that I have done, 

Since the kingdom’s mighty work begun, 
Have made Ketch half as rich as Squire Dun.” 
Epwarp F. Riwpavtr. 











Minor Potes. 


An Histortcan Paratter iy Two Srares- 
MEN. — 

“ A little before he (Wolsey) expired (28th Nov. 1530) 
he addressed himself in the following words to Sir Wil- 
liam Kingston, Constable of the Tower, who had him in 
custody: ‘I pray you have me heartily recommended 
unto his royal majesty (Henry VIII.), and beseech him 
on my behalf to call to his remembrance all matters that 
have passed between us from the beginning, especially with 


regard to his business with the queen, and then will he | 
know in his conscience whether I have offended him. He | 
he is a prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a princely | 


heart; and rather than he will miss or want any part of 


his will, he will —v the one half of his kingdom. | 


I do assure you that I have often kneeled before him, 
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sometimes three hours together, to persuade him from his 
will and appetite, but could not prevail: had I but served 
God as diligently as I have served the king, he would 
not have given me over in my grey hairs. But this jg 
the just reward I must receive for my indulgent pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God but only to 
my prince.’ — Hume’s Hist. of England, London, 1828, 
8vo., p. 354. 

“ This year (1540), in the month of August, Sir James 
Hamilton of Finbert, Knight, Controller to the King 
(James V. of Scotland), who charged him in the king’s 
name to go toward within the castel of Edinburgh, which 
commandment he willingly obeyed, thinking himself 
sure enough, as well by reason of the good service he 
had done to the king, specially in repairing the palaces of 
Striviiing and Linlithgow, as also that the king had him in 
so high favour, that he stood in no fear of himself at all, 
Nevertheless, shortlie after he was brought forth to 
judgement, and convicted in the Jolboth of Edinburgh, of 
certain points of treason laid against him, which he would 
never confesse; but that notwithstanding, he was be- 
headed in the month of September next insuing, after that 
he had liberallie confessed at the place of execution, that 
he had never in any jot offended the king’s majesty; and 
that his death was yet worthlie inflicted upon him by the 
Divine justice, because he had often offended the law of 
God to please the prince, thereby to obtain greater coun- 
tenance with him. Wherefore he admonished all persons, 
that moved by his example, they should rather follow 
the Divine pleasure than unjustlie seek the king’s favour, 
since it is better to please God than man.”— (Fr. Thin, 
Lesleus, lib. ix. p. 451.); Holinshead’s Scottish Chronicle, 
Arbroath, 1805, 4to., vol. ii, p. 191. 

G. N. 


Tue Sart-Box: Ricnuarp Porson: Frances 
Hoprxtyson. — The Dialogue between a Professor 
and a Student on a salt-box, which has been fre- 
quently attributed to Porson, and is given in Mr, 
Watson’s recently published Life of Porson (pp. 
411—415.), with a statement that it is so much in 
his manner that there can hardly be a doubt of its 
being his, has been also attributed to Francis 
Hopkinson, district judge of the United States 
for Pennsylvania; who died 9th May, 1791. 
(Duycinck’s Cyclop. of Amer. Lit., lib. i. 213.; 
Allen's American Biog. Dict. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 

A Criticat Error: Hat's “Satiees.” —In 
reading the excellent Satires of Bishop Hall, I 
have been greatly surprised at the frequent proofs 
I met with of the late Mr. Singer's, and also of 
Warton’s, misunderstanding of the author's mean- 
ing. I will just give one striking instance. 

In the second Satire of the fourth book, the 
Bishop expressed himself thus, speaking of Lolio’s 


| parsimony : — 


“ Else is he stall-fed on the worky-day 
With brown-bread crusts, softened in sodden whey, 
Or water-gruel, or those paups of meal, 
That Maro makes his simule and cybeale.” 
On this there is no note of Warton’s, and 
Singer's, on thk last line, is as follows : — 
Similago, Lat., semoule, Fr., semola, Ital., is that kind of 
coarse meal of which porridge was usually made, Cibale, 
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Lat., cibaglia, Ital., is food or victuals in general. Hall pro- | 


bably means that Maro made these paups, or miserable 
portions of coarse meal, both his meat and drink.” 


| 


Now, after this display of etymological science, | 


it may surprise us to learn that it is all a mistake ; 
for that Maro is Virgil, and Hall's allusion is to 
the poem ascribed to him, called Moretum, in 
which the characters are—Simulus, a small far- 
mer, and Cybale, his negress-slave; and the 
paups (i. €. pap, or porridge, as we may term it; 
Hall, by-the-way, quoted from memory,) is the 
aforesaid Moretum. We should then read : 
“ That Maro makes his Simule and Cybeale.” 

Makes is makes for: as a tailor says, “I made 
Mr. X. a coat,” &e. 

A rightly punctuated edition of Hall's Satires 
js a desideratum: for Singer's edition is exces- 
sively incorrect in this respect. 

Tuos. Kereutey. 

Army List. — There is, in the Scots’ Magazine 
for 1745, a list of the succession of Colonels in all 
the regiments of the British army, from the first 
raising of the same to the date of publication. As 
Ishould not know where else to look for precisely 
the same information, the exact title is worth 
making a note of : — 

“The Succession of Colonels in all Regiments, &c., in 
his Majesty’s Service from their Rise; with the Dates of 
Promotions, Precedency of each Regiment, their Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels and Majors, and Stations at the End of 
the Year 1744.” 

GRIME. 

Tuomas Pearne: Grecory Buivunt, Ese. — 
Siz more Letters to Granville Sharp, Esq., on his 
Remarks upon the Uses of the Article in the Greek 
Testament, by Gregory Blunt, Esq., London, 8vo., 
1803, have been attributed to Porson. Mr. Wat- 
son (Life of Porson, p. 269.) states, that one of 
Dr. Disney's daughters has been heard to express 
her belief that they were written by an intimate 
friend of her father’s, Mr. Thomas Pearne, Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, a 
Unitarian, and good classical scholar. Thomas 
Pearne, B.A. (14th wrangler), 1777 ; M.A. 1780; 


died in College 29th November, 1827, aged seventy- | 


four; and was buried at Little St. Mary's, Cam- 
bridge, 4th Dec. following. We do not think he 
was ever Tutor of the College. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 





Queries. 

Samvet Barrow, M.D.— Samuel Barrow of 
Trinity College, B.A. 1643-4, was in Aug., 1660, 
constituted physician in ordinary to Charles IL., 
with the fee of 100/. per annum. Information re- 
specting him will be acceptable to 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 


Cambridge. 


Bearwne Rorat Arms. — Are ail persons of 
royal descent entitled to bear royal arms ? If so, 
in what manner? And would a person descended 
from a younger child of Edward I. do well to take 
the royal arms as they were in that king's time, or 
as they are now ? T. E. S. 


“ BRANDED Like A Cowarp.”—What gave rise 
to this expression? And what writer of note, if 
any, uses it ? Nemo. 


Fairy or Bropre or Bropre.—I am engaged 
in collecting materials for a History and Pedigree 
of the Scotch family of Brodie. I have made 
use of Burke’s Landed Gentry, and Shaw’s History 
of Moray, together with numerous private do- 
cuments, but the pedigree is still far from com- 
plete. Could any of the readers of “N. & Q.” 
put me in the way of reaching any other sources 
of information ? G. F. C. 


Camperwe.i.—I have seen an old proverb in 
a triplet, which runs thus : — 
“ All the maides in Camberwell, 
May daunce in an egge shell — 
For there are noe maydes in that well.” 
To this some one, doubtless a Camberwellian, 
answered in clumsy doggrel : — 
“ All the maides in Camberwell towne, 
Can not daunce in an acre of ground.” 
What was the origin of this proverb ? 
ABRACADABRA. 
Cuapratins’ Scarrs.—Is there any, and what, 
authority for chaplains of religious houses, col- 
leges, prelates, or noblemen, having their scarfs 


| embroidered with the armorial bearings or in- 


signia of the house or person whose chaplains they 
were? And if so, on what part of the scarf were 
they generally worked ? J. Sansom. 


Cuarape. — Can any of your readers solve the 
following charade? It has been stated to be by 


| the principal of a Cambridge College, but I know 





not with what truth : — 
“ A Headless man had a letter to write, 
’Twas read by one who had lost his Sight, 
The Dumb repeated it word for word, 
And he was Deaf who listen’d and heard.” 
C.=% 
Tuomas Cookson, D.D.— This gentleman, who 
was of Peterhouse, B.A. 1610, M.A. 1614, B.D. 
1622, D.D. 1636, was sequestered in or about 
1643, for preaching subjection, and refusing the 
covenant. He afterwards served in the king’s 
army. We desire additional information respect- 
ing him. His son of the same name was some- 
time of Sidney College, and was living 1660. 
C. H. anp Tuompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 
Corranp Faminy, Cuatuam. — Information is 
wanted respecting the ancestors of John Copland, 
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born about 1715, and supposed to have been 
buried at Chatham. As hig descendants have 
never been able to trace any tombstone or tablet 
to his memory, perhaps the “ Vicar of Chatham,” 
whose name is occasionally in “ N. & Q.,” may be 
able to assist me. The armorial bearings of the 
family were: Or, on a cross sable, between four 
trefoils slipped vert, five mullets argent. 

Stephen, the son of John Copland, married a 
daughter of —— Foster, of Hoo and Gravesend, 
and is said to have inherited Yantlet Island, which 
has since been ceded to the crown. Can any of 
your readers say if this be correct ? W. F. C. 


Essex Querres.—“ A seam of corn, 8 bushels”; 
‘a clove of cheese and butter, 8 pounds; of wool, 
7 pounds— Esser” (Bailey.) 
and measures still in use in this county ? 


R. S. 


Frencnu Corn. — Can any of your correspon- 
dents enlighten me as to the nature and value 
of a small coin, which I have seen at Catesby 
Abbey in Northamptonshire? The remains of 
the old abbey are being pulled down by order of 
the present proprietor, and several coins have been 
found by the workmen, but none of much value. 
They are chiefly of the reigns of William IIL, 





Are these weights | 


George I., and George II.; most of them are half- | 


pence, and a few sixpences. There is also a sbil- 
ling of Charles I. The coin about which I wish 
for information is about the size of a sixpence. I 
believe the following to be a correct description : 
— On the obverse, the head and bust of a female, 
not very well preserved, but I should think an 
allegorical personage, with motto “ Pulchra vir- 
tutis imago” ; below the bust is a small “6.” On 
the reverse, the arms of France, with a small label 
for difference, and surmounted by a crown. The 
shield is between the first and second parts of the 
date 1668, and the motto is “ Deus adjutor et re- 
demptor meus.” Can any explanation be given of 
the figure “ 6,” and of the label in the arms, which 





vol. ii. p. 326., states that Constance (de Sutton), 
widow of Peter the 6th, married Sir John God. 
dard, High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 1389, and had 
by him a son, John, who was twenty-four years of 
age 3 Hen. V. I should be glad if any reader of 
“N. & Q.” could give the true account of this 
alliance. C. 


Navy List. — What is the date of the earliest? 
Pocock, the Historian of Gravesend, told me that 
he originated “the Navy Lists.” Pocock: was a 
printer in Gravesend, some three doors from the 
Prince of Orange, on the west side of the High 
Street. A.rrep Joun Dunyxiy. 

Dartford. 


Ancient Oats. — 


“ A farmer near Alnwick having ploughed over an an- 
cient encampment, recently noticed several heads of 
strange-looking oats among his crop. Some of them were 
unusually tall and strong, with long branching stemlets, 
while others had globular heads resembling the seed of 
the onion. Mr. Binks collected no less than seventy-five 
varieties never seen in the district before. The place, as 
it has been conjectured, has been a cavalry camp, and 
the oats, which were, perhaps, ripened under other skies, 
after lying covered with the débris of the camps for pro- 
bably 1500 years, will again shoot into cereal beauty, and 
may add one or more permanent varieties to the stock of 
the English farmer.” — Stamford Mercury, May 31. 


The above cutting is sufficiently curious to be 


| worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” Will some corre- 
| spondent who lives in the “ north countree” in- 
| vestigate the matter, and send you a_ report 


seem to me to show that the coin cannot be an | 


ordinary French piece ? MERTONENSIs. 

Senescuats or Gascony.—Where can I find a 
list of the persons who held the office of Seneschal 
of Gascony, during the time when fhat province 
was annexed to the crown of England? Menor. 


Martitpa, Lapy pe Manrey.—In a note ap- 
pended to the will of this lady in Testamenta Ebo- 
racensia, vol. ii. p. 66., is the following state- 
ment :— 

“Daughter of Ralph, Ist Earl of Westmoreland, and 
widow of Peter de Manley the 8th. After his death she 
is said to have remarried Sir Francis Goddard, and to have 
had by him a daughter Anne, who became the wife of 
Sir Brian Stapleton.” 

What is the authority for this second marriage? 
The generally received pedigrees make Sir Brian 
marry the daughter and heiress of Sir John God- 
dard. A pedigree quoted in Poulson’s Holderness, 


| Calamy. 


thereon ? K. P. D. E. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PorTRAITS. — Prefixed to 
the several volumes of A Collection of the Farewell 
Sermons of Divers London and Country Ministers 
in three volumes (containing more than any yet 
published), London, printed, 1663, are certain 
portraits which I am anxious to identify and ap- 
propriate. In the first volume there are twelve 
Sermons, viz., those of Calamy, Manton, Caryl, 
Case, Jenkins, Baxter, Jacomb, Bates, Watson, 
Lye, Mede, and “Funeral Sermon” of Ash, by 
Prefixed are twelve portraits. Taking 


| them in order, No. 6. is certainly Baxter; but I 


| and an Appendix of Prayers. 
I y 


| traits. 





cannot assign the others to the successive names. 
In the second volume there are nine Sermons, 
To this is prefixed 
a page of a “minister preaching to an audience, 
having their shovel hats on,” and other six por- 
Among these must be Drs. Seaman, Ven- 
ning, Thomas Brookes, Collins, Newcomen, Beer- 
man, and Nalton or Horton. I am specially wishful 
to identify the one intended for Thomas Brookes, 
author of Apples of Gold, and numerous other 
well-known books. I believe no other portrait of 
Brookes is known. In the third volume there are 
seven sermons, and an Appendix of Sermons by 
Joseph Cooper, Prefixed is a page of six portraits, 
and a singular vignette beneath. ‘These six in- 
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dude Cradicot, Bull, Sledger, Lamb, Slater, Gas- 
pine, and, it is believed, Watson in the vignette. 
J shall be much obliged if any correspondent will | 
aid me in the identification of more or fewer of | 
these portraits, and very especially of Brookes. | 
The one volume quarto “Collections,” also of 

1663, has a page of portraits prefixed ; but they are 

on so small a scale as to be worthless for identifi- | 
cation. Does any reader know of any contempo- 
rary MS. marked copy of the above three-volumed 
“Collection?” Answers through “N. & Q.” or 
privately shall be much esteemed by r. 


Varcey’s Erementary Treatises. — [ remem- 
ber, some five and thirty years ago or upwards, 
two small publications for the use of beginners in 
drawing, Varley’s Sheet of Perspective, and Var- 
ley's Sheet of Light and Shade. The first of 
these, as far as I can rely on my recollection, was 
an admirable little work. I have of late years 
had occasion to examine other elementary trea- 
tises on perspective, and I never found one that 
seemed to me so well adapted to the use of the 
student. The other would at the present day 
have an interest of a very different kind. At the 
time when it was written, the Theory of Light and 
Shade was reduced to a conventional system. 
Modern artists have rebelled against this conven- 
tional system, and I think I may say they have 
overturned it. Varley's little work contains a 
concise view of the system which reigned with 
undisputed sway in the early part of the present 
century, and it would thus be exceedingly useful 
as a commentary on the works of the artists of | 
that time. 

Are these two little publications now to be had? | 

P. S.C. 

Verrcu.—In a work lately published (Edmon- 
ston & Douglas, Edinburgh, 1860), Concerning 
Scottish Surnames, the author, I think, should give 
his reasons fot supposing that the name Veitch is 
derived from the Norman De Vesci. Am I not 
more correct in supposing the name to be of 
comparatively recent origin, and that it comes 
from “vache,” a cow: the arms of Veitch bear- 
ing cows’ heads? I do not remember having 
noticed the name of Veitch in any very old Scot- 
tish records. There were many persons of the 
name located about Leith, which used to have 
(and I dare say still has) a considerable trade 
with northern France and Holland. 

“Vachel,” an existing Welsh name, seems to 
have a similar root; and I believe that the crest 
of a family of the name is a cow. 

Levelis of St. Burian, an old Cornish family, 
bore arms similar to those of Veitch at present. 

* Spat, 








Wartcn Parers. — Before the introduction of 
the present compact form of watch, the outer case 
of the old-fashioned “ turnip” was the repository 
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of ‘sundry verses and devices —tokens of love or 


friendship — which, although generally printed on 
satin, or more frequently worked with the needle, 
were always designated watch-papers. I have re- 
covered two of these productions. The lines of 
the first are so regulated as to be printed in a 
circle without a break : — 
“Onward — 
Perpetually moving — 
These faithful hands are proving 
How soft the hours steal by: 
This monitory pulse-like beating, 
Is oftentimes methinks repeating, 
‘Swift, swift, the hours do fly!’ 
Ready, be ready! perhaps before 
These hands have made 
One revolution more, 
Life’s spring is snapt,— 
You die!” * 
“ Could but our tempers move like this machine, 
Not urged by passion, nor delayed by spleen ; 
But true to Nature’s regulating power, 
By virtuous acts distinguish every hour; 
Then health and joy would follow as they ought, 
The laws of motion and the laws of thought: 
On earth would pass the pleasant moments o’er 


” 


To rest in Heaven when time shall be no more! 


Is the author of either of these known ? 
U. O. N. 


Queries with Answers. 


Dr. Meryton. — An error occurs in Dugdale’s 
Heralds’ Visitation of Yorkshire (Surtees Society's 
edit., p. 107.) which perhaps some of your readers 
can correct. 

At the head of the pedigree of Meryton, of 
Castle Leventon, stands — 

“George Meryton, Dt in Divinity, Chaplain to Qu. 
Ann (wife of K. James), Deane of Peterborough, and after 
of Yorke, died in a® 1624.” 

This person is represented to have married 
“ Mary, daughter of Rande of , in com- 
Lincoln, son to Rande, Bisshop of Lincolne.” 
No person bearing the name of Rande, or any- 
thing that could easily be misprinted Rande, is to 
be found in the catalogue of Bishops of Lincoln. 

GRIME. 

{Dugdale is correct. Henry Rands, born at Holbeach, 
Lincolnshire, entered the Benedictine order, and became a 
monk of Croyland ; whereupon, according to the prevalent 
usage, he assumed the name of Holbeach. He became 
Dean of Worcester, 24 Jan. 1541-2; Bishop of Rochester, 
3 May, 1544; translated to Lincoln in 1547; and died on 
6 Aug. 1551, at Nettlesham, Lincolnshire. Vide Cooper’s 
Athene Cantabrigienses, i. 106., and Willis’s Survey of 
Cathedrals, iii. 63. ] 


Cornisu Batiaps, etc. —I have read in an 











| Itinerary of Cornwall, a fine ballad on the legend 


of the “Bells of Bottreux;” and a fragment of 
another, entitled “ The Death of Siward,” by the 





[* Printed in our 1* §. viii. 316. — Ep.] 
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Rev. — Hawker, styled in the work alluded to 
“the Cornish Poet.” Can one meet with more of 
his poems or ballads? for these two are very good 
specimens of that style of literature. Perhaps I 
shall soon offer them for insertion in your excel- 
lent paper. 

What is the date of the truly Irish lines begin- 
ning — 

“ The groves of Blarney they are so charming,”— 
for which Moore substituted “The last rose of 
summer ” ? Firz Epwarp. 

[The Rev. R. S. Hawker, vicar of Morwenstow, is the 
author of Ecclesia, 1840, and Echoes from Old Cornwall, 


| 
| 


1846. “The Silent Tower of Bottreaux ” will be found at | 


». 47. of Ecclesia. 

Millikin probably wrote “The Groves of Blarney ” in 
the year 1798 or 1799. Mr. Richard Jones, the accom- 
plished comedian, told Mr. T. Crofton Croker, that he ob- 
tained a copy of this song at Cork in the summer of 1800, 
which city he visited in company with the late Mr. Mat- 
thews, by both of whom it was sung in private parties. 
Vide T. C. Croker’s Popular Songs of Ireland, p. 146., ed. 
1839. ] 


Was Wriiiiam III. ever curistenep ? — 

“ O sorrowing, wretched Anglican Church, 
Speak not of your Head or Archbishop; 
For that schismatic Primate and Hollander King 
Are still in want of christening!” 

The truth of this epigram aggravates its sting. The 
religion of William III. — that of the Dutch dissenters — 
is utterly bare of all rites. He was never baptized in 
Holland, and he certainly was not in England.” — Miss 
Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, vol. 
vii. p. 387. 

“The young Prince was publicly baptized on the 7th 
of January [ 1651). 


cesses of England (“ Life of Mary, Princess of Orange”’), 
vol. vi. p. 167. 


Both these statements cannot be true. Which 
is the fact ? HERMENTRUDE. 


[The whole foundation for the assertion in the epi- 
gram, that the “Primate” (Tillotson) and the “ Hollander 
King” (William III.) were “in want of christening,” 
rests on their not having been baptized after the ritual of 
the Anglican Church. This, as far as the Primate is 
concerned, is apparent from Miss Strickland’s context. 
It was objected to him “that he had never been baptized, 
at least according to the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land” (p. 387.). And with respect to William III., the 
fact of his having been christened in infancy is beyond a 
doubt. “ Even the naming of the babe was the occasion 
of an angry discussion. The Princess Royal was desirous 
that he should be called after her father, Charles; but 
his grandmother deeming this a name of ill omen, in- 
sisted that he should receive that of William, and refused 
to be present at the baptism unless her wish were com- 
plied with.” (Davies, History of Holland, 1842, ii. 694. 
note.) For a full account of the prince’s baptism, see 
Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlogh, deel iii. 551. We 
can easily understand that baptism according to the 
Dutch ritual would, by a sturdy Jacobite (for it was a 
Jacobite epigram), be deemed no valid baptism. But on 
what ground it can be asserted that the religion in which 
the Prince of Orange was born and bred “ is utterly bare 


The godfathers were the States | 
General,” &c.— Mrs. Everett Green’s Lives of the Prin- | 





of all rites,” we are at a loss to conjecture. The Dutch, 
like ourselves, have a printed form of baptism. The 
English reader may find it, translated, in Thelwall’ 
excellent Letters to a Friend whose mind had been har. 
assed by Objections to the Church of England, 1835, p. 281, 
&e.] 

Tuomas Messincuam.—Where shall I find any 
biographical notice of Thomas Messingham, the 
author of Florilegium Insule Sanctorum, seu, Vite 
et Acta Sanctorum Hibernia, 1624, fol.? Was he 
an Englishman or an Irishman ? Gane, 

[Thomas Messingham, a native of Leinster, and a 
secular priest, was apostolick prothonotary and moderator 


| of the Irish Seminary at Paris, where he had studied, 
3 


Besides his Lives of the Irish Saints, he edited the fol- 
lowing work, which is as rare as the preceding: “ Officia 
SS. Patricii, Columba, Brigide, et alioram quorundam 
Hiberniw Sanctorum. Ex veteribus membranis et manu- 
scriptis Breviariis desumpta. Atque ad normam officii 
Romani repurgata. Paris. ex typog. Hieronymi Bla- 
geart. 1620. l6mo, See Ware’s Writers of Ireland, book 
i, p. 107.] 

Lrxcotnsuire : ComMission oF THE PEACE, — 
Will some of your correspondents inform me 
whether one commission of the peace extends 
over the whole of Lincolnshire ? or whether there 
are separate commissions for the parts of Holland, 
parts of Kesteven, and parts of Lindsey ? so that a 
justice, holding the commission for one part, does 
not act for either of the others unless his name is 
in the commission for that part also; and if in 
such commission, must he separately — for 
such ? LEMIGIUS. 

[There are separate commissions for the parts of Hol- 
land, parts of Kesteven, and parts of Lindsey; so thata 
justice, holding the commission for one part, does not act 
for either of the others, unless his name is also in the 
commission for that part; and if in such commission, 
he must separately qualify for it.] 


Genre.—Can any of your correspondents oblige 
me with an exact definition of what the term genre 
in painting comprises ? H. Bunny. 

[In connection with painting, the term genre was for- 
merly employed with reference to any particular style or 
school of art. More recently it has been applied to the 
painting of interiors, and also to the representation of the 
familiar scenery, animals, flowers, actions, &c. of ordinary 
life. The last meaning appears to be the most modern. } 


Replies. 
EPITAPHS REMODELLED. 
(2° §. xi. 414.) 


I do not propose to enter into the merits of 
the controversy between a Srationer and Mr. 
Gorpvon Gyuu regarding the epitaphs in Wyrar- 
disbury Church, as I think the Sratroner quite 
competent to meet in a way worthy of them the 
very personal remarks of Mr. GyL1, more par- 
ticularly as this latter gentleman, although he 
taunts his opponent on “his confined education, 
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has proved himself unable to write English, and 
ignorant of some of the simplest rules of composi- 
tion. ‘There is, however, one observation in Mr 
Griu's reply which, as a lawyer, I cannot allow 
to pass without notice. Mr. Grix informs us 
that, in 1844, “permission was obtained by sign 
manual” to alter the spelling of his patronymic, 
and seems to consider this a reason for making “a 
correspondent change” on the monuments. Does 
Mr. Gyxu really believe that a royal licence ob- 
tained in 1844 can possibly justify altering the 
spelling of the name of a person who died in 
1798? I conclude he does, as a little lower down 
he calls Alderman Gill “ Mr. Gyll,” and would 
probably on the same principle contend that, had 
the worthy alderman accepted the proffered ba- 
ronetcy, all his ancestors would, ipso facto, be- 
come baronets! I believe China is the only 
country where this practice obtains. It is, per- 
haps, superfluous to add that a royal licence for a 
change of name only affects those named therein 
and their descendants. I will not occupy more 
of your valuable space than to add that I fully 
concur in the remarks made by A Srationer 
and by the Editor of “N. & Q.,” as do all to 
whom I have spoken on the subject, and in con- 
clusion would beg to remind Mr. Gorvon Gyr i 
that Alderman Gill was himself a “ busy citizen,” 
a “tradesman,” and a “ StaTrioner.” 

J. Avexanper, LL.D. 





Mr. Gorpon Grit has received with such 
bitterness my observations upon the remodelling 
of the Epitaphs in Wyrardisbury Church, that 1 
presume he takes upon himself the responsibility 
of the whole affair. The right of a Srationsr, 
or any other citizen, to take public notice of such 
doings, has been justly vindicated in the Editor’s 
note: still, I do not doubt that a few words in 
reply will be allowed to the “miserable citizen 
critic,” who has presumed to suggest that “a county 
family” ought “to be proud of civic honours,” 
or rather to retain any sense of gratitude to that 
ancestor who made them what they are. 

I would first beg permission to ask: Are the 
Gylls really a county family ? And when did they 
become so? Has any member of the house ever 
filled the office of Knight of the shire, or even 
that of sheriff, for the county of Buckingham ? 
If not, by what other test are we to fix the stand- 
ing of any new county family? 

On the other hand, as to citizenship: If Mr. 
Alderman Gill, whom his grandson chooses to 
style “ Mr. Gyll,” really “ refused to be created a 
Baronet in 178°,” why was that honour offered 
him? Was it not because he was then serving 
the office of Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
in the due course of his career as an Alderman? 
Is it then either personally or historically just, to 
obliterate his title as Alderman from his monu- 


| correct description is now removed. 
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ment? He died an Alderman, and that designa- 
tion was correctly given him in his epitaph: the 
He died a 
Gill, and he is turned into a Gyll! 

Again, his son did not die a “ Captain in H. M. 
2nd Life-Guards,” but in the obituaries of 1806 
he was styled “date a Captain in the Ilorse- 
Guards.” (By-the-way, is there not here a varia- 
tion in the particular regiment?) He had then 
no more right to be so styled on his monument 
than his father had to be styled “ Lord Mayor.” 
This the family felt and knew at the time, and 
acted accordingly. The insertion in his epitaph 
is, therefore, as little justifiable as the obliteration. 

When his father, the Alderman, died in 1798, 
there was no idea of parading him as a country 
gentleman. His elevation to “county family” 
dignity, like the name of Gyll, is entirely a post- 
humous honour. He died plain Mr. Alderman 
Gill—not even a Baronet or “City Knight”— 
but with the reputation of one who, in civic 
phrase, had made himself ‘‘ very warm,” and who 
departed this life in the comfortable official resi- 
dence of a substantial civic office : — 

“ March 26. At the Treasurer’s House at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, aged 78, William Gill, Esq., many years an eminent 
wholesale stationer in Abchurch Lane, under the firm of 
Wright, Gill, and Dalton. He was several years one of 
the common council of the ward of Walbrook, whence he 
was elected alderman in 1781. He served the office of 
Sheriff the same year, and that of Lord Mayor in 1788-9, 
and was elected Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital 1784 or 85. 
He was a respectable tradesman, and has died immensely 
rich.” — Gentleman's Magazine, \xviii. 264. 

And so his worthy brother-in-law, Mr. Alder- 
man Wright, “20 years alderman of Candlewick 
ward, and 50 years in partnership with the late 
Alderman Gill,” —he did not seek the aristocratic 
neighbourhood of Windsor Castle, but was content 
with a suburban villa at Dulwich, where, “ after 
taking a walk in his grounds,” he died suddenly 
of an epileptic fit. On this occasion it is added :— 

“ Alderman Gill is stated to have amassed the sum of 
300,0002.; and the fortane of Alderman Wright is sup- 
posed to be equal, if not to a greater amount. They 
commenced business together, as stationers, on London 
Bridge, retained the most respectable characters, and 
were remarkable for great application and frugality.” — 
Ibid. p. 359. 

Now, is it not, I may ask, a matter much to be 
lamented that ancestry whose “ respectability ” is 
so repeatedly vouched for, should be repudiated 
by a descendant no further distant than a grand- 
son? Let me assure Mr. Gorvon Gru that the 
Stationers of London have a more grateful recol- 
lection of their guondam brothers and benefactors : 
for benefactors they both were, though to a very 
unequal extent. From Alderman Wright the 
Stationers received 2000/. 4 per cents. ; from Al- 
derman Gill 30s. a-year, to be added to Cator’s 
dinner. However, their portraits are still to be 
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seen in the Counting-house of the Company, placed 
in one frame, side by side. Par nobile fratrum! 

I will only ask one more question of Mr. Gor- 
pon Gruu. He has, with great perseverance and 
pertinacity, obtained admission for his genealogi- 
cal speculations into the Collectanea Topogr. et 
Genealogica, into Burke's Landed Gentry, Burke's 
General Armory, Lipscomb’s History of Bucking- 
hamshire, and perhaps other publications. Has he 
presented them for record at the College of Arms ¢ 
and, if so, how many generations of the “ county 
family” have been there admitted ? 

A SraTIoner. 


EXCOMMUNICATION, 
(2"4 S. ix, 246.) 

In the 2nd volume of the edition of Capitularia 
Regum Francorum, of Baluzius, published cum 
privilegio Regis at Paris, in 1780, from p. 639. to 
p- 679., will be found : — 

“ Formule Veteres Exorcismorum et Excommunica- 
tionum. Stephanus Baluzius Tutelensis in unum col- 
legit, magnam partem nunc (anno 1667, date of the first 
edition) primim edidit, reliquas emendavit.” 

The Capitule are twenty in number : the first 
eleven relate to exorcisms, the remainder to ex- 
communications. The headings of the latter, with 
a note added to two or three of them, are as 
follows : — 


* Qualiter Episcopus excommunicare infideles debeat. 

“ XII. Episcopus chm excommunicare vel anathema- 
tizare aliquem infidelem pro certis et manifestis sceleri- 
bus dispositum habet, post lectionem Evangelii clerum et 
plebem ita debet alloqui.” 

The allocutio and the excommunicatio then fol- 
low; and they are succeeded by certain instruc- 
tions, which appear to be applicable to every kind 
of excommunication. The first is: 

“Debent autem duodecim Sacerdotes Episcopum cir- 
cumstare, et lucernas ardentes in manibus tenere, quas in 
conclusione anathematis vel excommunicationis projicere 
debent in terram et pedibus conculcare.” 

The remainder prescribe the explanation of the 
excommunication by the bishop of the people in 
their common language, and its publication in 
other dioceses. 

“ XIII. Item alia excommunicatio allocutio. 

“ XIV. Item alia terribilior excommunicatio.” 

To this is added, the following excommunicatio 
brevis : 

“ Canonica instituta et sanctorum Patrum exempla 
sequentes, Ecclesiarum Dei violatores illos auctoritate 
Dei et. judicio sancti Spiritis & gremio sancte matris 
Ecclesie et consortio totius Christianitatis eliminamus, 
quousque resipiscant et Ecclesie Dei satisfaciant. 

“XV. Excommunicatio hominum Balduini, Comitis 
Flandrie, propter occisionem Fulconis, Archiepiscopi Re- 
mensis, ab illis perpetratam.” 


This excommunication—performed by two arch- 








bishops and twelve bishops, whose names are given 
—ends thus: 

“Nullus ergd eis Christianus vel ave dicat. Nuallus 
Presbyter Missas aliquando celebrare, nec, si infirmatj 
fuerint, confessiones eorum recipere, vel sacrosanctam 
communionem eis, nisi resipuerint, etiam in ipso fine vite 
sue presumat unquam dare; sed sepultura asini sepelj- 
antur, et in sterquilinium super faciam terre sint, ut sint 
in exemplum opprobrii et maledictionis prasentibus 
generationibus et futuris. Et sicut he lucerne de nostrig 
projecte manibus hodie extinguuntur, sic eorum lucerna 
in eternum extinguatur. 

“XVI. Excommunicatio Ragenardi, Comitis Senonen- 
sis, renovata adversis Gauzfridum et Geilonem, Canonicogs 
Senonenses. 

“ XVII. Excommunicatio quam Suniarus, Episcopus 
Helenensis, fecit adversiis invasores rerum ecclesiastica- 


um. 

“ XVIII. Excommunicatio quam Salla, Episcopus Ur- 
gellensis, fecit adversiis invasores rerum ecclesiasticarum 
[Ex archivo Ecclesia Urgellensis }. 

“ XIX. Item de eadem re [ Er eodem). 

“XX. Alia Formula excommunicationis, diversa 
superioribus.” 

Of this last one, a literal translation will be 
found in the Harleian Miscellany, edit. 1810, vol. 
viii. p. 533.; and that translation was, beyond 
question, the one used by Sterne in the eleventh 
chapter of his Tristram Shandy. 

Has the “ impending excommunication” of the 
King of Sardinia, alluded to by B., ever been ful- 
minated ? And if it has been, what was its extent 
and form ? 

Can the forms used respectively by Pope Gre- 
gory VIL. in excommunicating the Emperor 
Henri IV., and by Pope Pius VII. in excommu- 
cating the first Emperor Napoléon, be found in 
any published work ? Exic. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 





PROLOGUE SPOKEN BY GEORGE III. 
(2™ S. xi. 363.) 

The lines quoted by L. nreant much more than 
met the ear; and the passage in the first speech 
delivered from the throne by George IIL. was not 
a mere casual reminiscence of the prologue, but 
deliberately designed to convey an important his- 
torical and political signification. After the Re- 
volution, the sharpest arrow in the Jacobite 
quiver, the bitterest taunt addressed to the Whig 
party, was that their King was a foreigner. 
* You,” said the Jacobites, “bow basely down 
in subjection, resigning your ancient English li- 
berties to an ignoble foreigner, when your own 
British-born monarch is an exile.” And it must 
be recollected that the word foreigner was, in 
those days, a most opprobrious and offensive epl- 
thet, and one signally misleading to simple, igno- 
rant people. But when George III. ascended 
the throne, the tables were turned ; still more s0 
indeed after the Chevalier St. George had died, 
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for then an Englishman, though of the House of 
Hanover, occupied the throne, and the Stuart as- 
pirant was the foreigner. The two parties in fact 
not only exchanged tactics, but their very wea- 
pons. Defoe, as is well-known, wrote his ad- 
mirable satire 7'he True-born Englishman, against 
the English-born Stuarts, and in favour of the 
foreigner, William III. So, about the time that 
George III. ascended the throne, the Jacobites 
issued a new edition of The True-born English- 
man, the very same arguments of Defoe then 
suiting their case; the Stuart then being the 
foreigner, and George III. the Briton. To this 
Jacobite edition, as it may be termed, was an- 
nexed as frontispiece an engraved portrait of 


Prince Charles Edward, not, however, bearing 


his name, but the following motto: — 

“Few know my Face, tho’ all Men do my Fame: 
Look strictly and you'll quickly guess my Name. 
Through Deserts, Snows, and Rain, I made my Way, 
My Life was daily risqu'd to gain the Day!” 

“T make no promises to those that keep none.” 


Ihave a copy of this edition with the portrait, 
that had once belonged to the late ingenious Mr. 
Chatto; and though I have long sought for 
another for an American friend, who collects 
Jacobite relics, I have been unable to get one. 
Might I ask if it is very rare ? 
of the prints referred to in the following extract 
from the Gentleman's Magazine (?) September 
30th, 1749 P — 

“The King’s messengers having searched the print 
shops, for prints of heads, lately come from France, took 
into custody several persons on that account. As were 
~ the author, engraver, and publisher of an obnoxious 
plate. 

WittraM Pinkerton. 

Hounslow. 


SIR JOHN SHORTER, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 
1687-8. 
(24 S, xi. 385.) 

Mr. Joun Pavin Puriuirs, in his communica- 
tion, gallantly defends the claims of Elizabeth 
Shorter, mother of Lady Walpole, to a good line- 
age on her mother’s side, although he says he 
— not much of the pedigree of the Shorter 
ami y- 

Catherine Shorter, Lady Walpole, was a daugh- 
ter of John Shorter, Esq. of Bybrooke, in Ken- 
nington, Kent, who was eldest son of Sir John 
Shorter, Lord Mayor of London in 1687-8, who 
was son of John Shorter, of Staines, Middlesex. 

Mr. Hasted says, that John Shorter was not 
even a freeman of London when he was nominated 
by King James II. (after he had abrogated the 
Charters of the City) to be Lord Mayor of 
ondon ; but my notes say that he was knighted 
29 October, 1675 ; elected Alderman of Cripple- 


| who rose and threw him off into the kennel. 


gate Ward, 1676, and subscribed 83/7. 18s. to 
Bethlehem Hospital in the same year, and that he 
was a member of the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths. 

On the 29th October, 1687, being Lord Mayor's 
Day, King James II., Prince George of Denmark, 
and the Court, together with the Pope’s Nuncio, 
were entertained at Guildhall. His eminence 
was received by the Sheriffs of London at Temple 
Bar, and afterwards complimented in the name of 
the City by Sir John Shorter, the Presbyterian 
Lord Mayor. The celebrated John Bunyan is 
said to have been his chaplain. 

He died on St. Bartholomew's eve, 4th Sep- 
tember, 1688 : — 

“ When riding to proclaim the fair in Smithfield, the 
Keeper of Newgate, according to his usage, presenting 
him with a glass of sack, the Mayor stopped es 

e was 


| taken up, dead, as it was thought, but he revived, and 


Also, is this one | 


died soon afterwards, and before the expiration of his 
Mayoralty.” 

“What religion Shorter was of” (Sir John Bramstone 
says), “ may be doubted, for he was at the common prayer 
and a sermon in the morning, in Guildhall Chapel, went 
thence and received the Communion from Mr. Hall, 
in another church, and in the afternoon had a fanatic 
preachment in the hall where he dwelt.”—Autobiography 
of Sir John Bramstone, K.B., p. 315. 

He lived at Bankside, Southwark, and was 
buried in the Lady Chapel at St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, under a stone inscribed : — 

“ Here lyes the body of Sir John Shorter, Kt., who 
died Lord Maior of the City of London, on the 4th Sep- 
tember, 1688. Aged 64 years.” 

“Here also lyeth the body of Dame Isabella Shorter, 
his Wife, who died January the 9th, 1703, aged 72 years.” 

“He gave a piece of ground to the Parish of Christ- 
church, Southwark, to build a house on, and 502. to be 


| improved.”— Hatton's London, vol. i. p. 197. 





Can any of your correspondents give any further 


| particulars of Sir John Shorter, and especially in 


what part of the Bankside he resided ? and what 
was his trade or business ? Geo. R. Corner. 





ANIANUS, BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. 
(2° S, xi. 398.) 


I wish particularly to rectify a apsus calami in 
my reply as above. Instead of “Le Neve and 
Godwin say that the see was vacant about two 
years,” read Heylin and Godwin. Le Neve men- 
tions the intervening episcopacy of John, as well 
as Richardson and Wharton. 

I am also inclined to modify my opinion respect- 
ing the improbability of a Dominican becoming a 
Bishop in England in the year 1268. The Order 
of Dominicans, or Friars Preachers, was confirmed 
by Pope Honorius III. in 1216. It extended 
itself very rapidly ; so that just before the foun- 
der’s death in 1221, the general Chapter had ap- 
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pointed eight provincials to govern the friars of | 


Spain, France, Lombardy, Romagna, Provence, 
Germany, Hungary, and England. There is in 
Rymer a curious Papal dispensation, showing how 
the Dominicans, as well as the Friars Minors or 
Franciscans, enjoyed at an early period the royal 
favour. It is addressed to Henry ILI. : — 

“Innocentius Episcopus, servus servorum Dei, carissimo 
in Christo filio, Regi Angli illustri, salutem et apostoli- 
cam benedictionem. 

“Celsitudinis tue precibus benignum impertientes as- 
sensum, Fratribus Predicatoribus et Minoribus, quos 
tecum duxeris ultra mare, eqguitandi quoties a te requisiti 
fuerint, non obstante contrario statuto suorum ordinum, 
liberam concedimus facultatem. Dat. Lugdun. 2 Kal. 
Maii (1250.) Pontificatus nostri anno septimo.” 

According to Richardson, there really was one 
Dominican who received the royal assent to his 
election as Bishop of St. Asaph, between Bishop 
Abraham and Anianus I. :— 

“Abrahamo defuncto, licentia eligendi concessa est 4 
Feb. Pat. 17 H. 3., et Rex prabet assensum electioni 
Hugonis, Ordinis Pradicatorum, 11 Apr. Pat. 18 H. 3.”—- 
Richardson’s Godwin, p. 635. 

But there seems altogether to be great obscurity 
in the account of the see of St. Asaph at this 
period, as well as great unsettledness in the mode 
of appointment. For this very Hugo, whose sig- 
nature is found to a deed of David, son of Llewel- 
lin, Prince of Wales, dated “anno Domini mccxt. 
in die §. Jacobi Apostoli,” (Monasticon, vol. i. 721., 
ed, 1682), and whose name, as Bishop of St. 
Asaph, again occurs as a fidejussor in a document 
of the same David, dated 1241 (Rymer, vol. i. 
396.), is not reckoned at all among the bishops by 
Godwin and Heylin. They give us “ Howell ap 
Ednevet” as the only bishop between Abraham 
and Anianus I. Le Neve, too, gives 1240 as the 
end of Hugh's episcopacy ; whereas his name oc- 
curs as above in 1241: “in festo decollationis S. 
Joannis Baptiste” (Aug. 29). Even Wharton 
says that “ Howel” was the fidejussor in the said 
document; whereas it is ‘*Venerabilis Pater Hugo 
Episcopus de Sancto Asaph.” 

But, notwithstanding this, I think that Anianus 
II. was a Cistercian monk. His predecessor, 
Anianus I., was elected by monks: “ sede vacante, 
die exaltationis S. Crucis, 1249, Monachi sese as- 
trinxerunt Episcopum non electuros sine assensu 
Regio prius impetrato; Pat. 33 Hen 3. M. 3. apud 
Prynn. V. 2. 727.” (Richardson, 636.) Monks, 
therefore, may be supposed to have elected his 
successor; especially when there seems to be an 
evidence of this in the dedication by Anianus of 
the Cistercian church of Alton. As to his being 
called “frater” in the memorandum, I see no diffi- 
culty. Members of the same monastic order may 
well be supposed to call each other “ fratres.” 


Joun WILLIAMS. | 


Arno’s Court. 


TWO-FOOT RULE: FIVE-FOOT ROD. 
(2°¢ S. xi. 328. 376.) 


I found mention of the former instrument g 
few days since in a small work published about 
1530, if not earlier. The passage is — 

“ Therefore ye shal take the length of anie ynche more 
truely upon an artificer’s rule made of two foote in légthe, 
after the standerde of London, the whiche rule doth con- 
teyne xxiiii. ynches in lengthe.” 

The author of the work is Richard Benese, who 

in Rose, Biographical Dictionary, is stated to have 
been — 
“a Canon of Merton in Surrey, before the dissolution 
ng? of monasteries, then rector of All Saints, Honey 
zane, London, and subsequently prebendary of Lincoln, 
He was author of a little work on mensuration, entitled 
A Tretis of Measuring Land, as well Woodland as Plow. 
land. There are several editions of this work, one in 
quarto, and the others in duodecimo, which last are 
abridgments. The quarto edition is very rare, but a copy 
of it is in the library of the Royal Society.” 

It is not given in the catalogue of the library 
published about 1840. 

At the British Museum, the MS. catalogue con- 
tains three copies, in blackletter, of the smaller 
editions. 1. This Boke newly Imprynted sheweth 
the manner of measuryng, §c.; preface by Thomas 
Paynell, to which the date of 1540 is placed in 
the catalogue; 2. The Boke of measuryng of 
Lande, §c., to which the date of 1562 is placed; 
3. is the same as No. 2. They are all catalogued 
under the name of Sir Richard de Benese, ob- 
tained from the title-page of one of them. 

In Watt's Biblio. Britt. is given the date of No. 
1. as “ about 1535, sexto decimo.” A later edition, 
as “ 12mo. 1567 ;” and then refers to “ James Ni- 
cholson,” a printer, who published another edition 
“16mo. Southw.,” whose other works being dated 
between 1536 and 1538, may identify the date of 
his edition of Benese’s work. 

What is known of the “ standard two-foot rule 
of London?” or perhaps it is only “ the feet, after 
the standard yard.” At any rate a two-foot rule 
was known in 1530. 

Mention is made of the five-foot rod in a book, 
on the title-page of which is — 

“ Architectionice : or, a Compendium of the Art ol 
Building ....... With the Description and Use of a 
Convenient Five or Ten Foot Rod; in taking dimensions, 
and casting up of the Contents of all Artificers’ Works. 
And in the measuring of Angles; whereby the true 
Ground-Plot of any Building, with Yards, Gardens, &c., 
may be made.” By William Leyburn, 4to., London, 1721, 

The text is headed by a similar description, and 
then the rod is described : — 

“ The rod (whether of five or ten foot long) consisteth 
of two square pieces of box, or other wood, each of them 
the half length of the rod, when drawn out at its full 
length. These two pieces have (each of them) a brass 
| socket at one end, through which the two pieces or rulers 

are to pass, or to slide one by the other, in all respects a8 
| those rules are made which glaziers commonly use to 
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take their measures with; and it would be convenient to 
have a screw to one of the sockets, to keep the two rulers 
(when drawn out to any determined length) from mov- 
ing from that position or place: and a tooth or check at 
the end of the other rulers to keep it from dropping 
through the other socket.” 
He then proceeds to describe how the foot and 
other measures were to be put on it. 
Wyatt Parwortn. 


Cuatrerton’s Papers (2° §, xi. 349.) —Your 
correspondent Mr. Izarp, who inquires about the 
bundle of MSS. with which Chatterton left Brook 
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Street on the morning of his suicide, cannot be | 


aware that the only authority for this story is a 
pretended account of the inquest upon Chatter- 
ton published for the first time about seven or 
eight years ago, and of course long after the 
deaths of Warton and Sir Herbert Croft, whose 
omission to make search for the papers has struck 
Mz. Izarp. Some time since I addressed a com- 
munication to the editor of The Atheneum, giving 
at length my reasons for pronouncing this docu- 
ment a comparatively recent fabrication. 


manuscript of the account of the inquest was re- 
ceived by Mr. Gutch of Mr. Dix the biographer 
of Chatterton. Mr. Dix subsequently explained 
that he received it from the poet Southey; but he 
did not explain the fact, that although he (Mr. 
Dix) must, according to his own statement, have 
had the paper before he published his Life of 
Chatterton, he omitted to insert it in that work. 
W. Moy Tuomas. 

Antuem (2"¢ S. xi. 367.) — This word is un- 
doubtedly from the term antiphonal. 
to singing, it signifies that the successive verses of 
any psalm or hymn are sung alternately by oppo- 
site sides of a choir or congregation, ‘The word 
is compounded of two Greek words, one avr, sig- 
nifying opposite or over against, as in the words 
anti-dote, anti-Christ, anti-podes, &c.; and the 
other gun, signifying voice. The words sym- 
phony, sym-phonal, signify united singing; the 
contrary of antiphonal, 

Anthem (as well as the older words anteme and 
anteleme, and the French antienne) comes direct 
from antiphon, though Dr. Johnson gives it as 
anthymn, as though derived from anti and hymnus. 

Ishould be glad of any information or differ- 
ence of opinion on this point, as I am compiling 
a new Glossary of Musical Terms, and earnestly 
desire to give correct derivations. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavrr. 

Queen Catnartne’s Letter (2" S. xi. 368.) 
—The difference between the two versions of 
Burnet and Miss Strickland is, I apprehend, to be 
accounted for by the acknowledged untrustwor- 
thiness of Burnet. Not only is his History to be 
read with distrust, but even the documentary 


Applied | 


| emphatic. 
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matter in his Collection of Records cannot be read 
with implicit reliance. This is a severe thing to 
say of any writer; but we have unexceptionable 
testimony of its truth; and, therefore, from the 
importance of the matter the fact ought to be 
known. The learned Dr. Thomas Smith of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, writing to Hearne from 
London, Dec. 31, 1705, and alluding to the mate- 
rials that exist for a history of Cardinal Wolsey, 
says:— 

“The manuscript papers and parchments in the Cot- 
tonian Library, in the Rolls, in the Exchequer, and in 
other Offices of Record are carefully to be consulted and 
examined: there being little or no credit to be given to 
Dr. Burnet’s Collections; he and his Scotch amanuensis 
having been guilty of shameful omissions and perversions 
in numerous instances, as I have noted in the margin of 
my book: besides, there are several letters of the Car- 
dinal, and of others written to him in the height of his 
grandeur and prosperity, which escaped his sight, he 
writing them in post haste, pursuing his natural fervour 


| without any mature deliberation or serious reflexion.” — 


(See | 


Atheneum for 23 Jan. 1858.) It appears that the _ and fou - 
| delity in this respect. 


(Letters from the Bodleian Library, vol. i. p. 147. Lond. 
i813.) 

I once mentioned this subject to Dr. Lingard, 
and found that he was not aware of Burnet’s infi- 
It would be well worth 


| while for some one to make a general collation of 


the MSS. referred to by Burnet for the sake of 
comparison ; though it is not possible now to do 
it completely, in consequence of the destruction 
by fire of part of the Cottonian library. 

In “N. & Q.” (2"* S. ix. 419.) there is a Note 
— “Notes on Books and Men, by Edward Harley, 
Earl of Oxford,” taken from the Harl. MS. 7544. 
His note on “Fletcher (Sir Robert”), p. 419., 
contains an allusion to Burnet, characteristically 
I do not reproduce it, because, coming 
from me, it would appear like an indulgence of 
odium theologicum. 1 merely refer fo it. 

Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 


Quip Rives (2™ S. xi. 365.) —Has not Mr, 
West been misled by the name “Foote”? The 
name of the tobacconist was Foot, the well-known 
Lundy Foot. The proposer of the motto was a 
far greater man than Samuel Foote, the comedian. 
He was the great Irish orator of his day. W.C. 


Tae Lisurnt (2™ §. xi. 328. 396.) —I am 
greatly obliged by the notice taken of my Query 
by Mr. Bucxton and Mr. Macautay. 

I was quite aware that all the commentators have 
understood by “Liburnis” Liburnian galleys: 
and in such editions of Horace as I have con- 
sulted (Gesner's, Bond's, Bentley's, the Delphin, 
and the beautiful edition of Dean Milman), there 
is always a full stop or colon after “ ferocior ;” 
and we must therefore understand Horace to 
mean that the haughty lady disdained to be 
dragged in triumph in a Liburnian ship. The 
writer from whom I quote (an Abate Galignani) 
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| 
who died about the middle of the last century), 
makes these objections to this reading : — 

(1). “Ferocior,” in the comparative degree, 
seems to require some subject with which she is 
compared. In the previous verse she is described 
as “ fortis tractare serpentes;" and to follow this 
up by saying she was “deliberaté morte ferocior ” 
(meaning fervor) is very like tautology, and very 
unlike Horace. 

(2). “Sava” is not an appropriate epithet to 
be applied to a ship: it is not like Horace. 

(3.) The Abate’s principal objection to the usual 
reading is, to the dragging Cleopatra in triumph 
in a ship. The triumph in the days of Horace 
was not a metaphor, or mere poetical expression, 
but a reality. A victorious army to whom that 
honour was accorded by the Senate, commenced 
their triumph at the gates of Rome, and thence 
proceeded to the Capitol. Ships, of course, could 
not be dragged through the streets of Rome ; but 
in the case of naval triumphs, small models of 
galleys, to represent the conquered ships, were 
carried among the spoils. Such models may have 
been carried to grace Augustus’s triumph ; but if 
so, they would not have been Liburnian, and 
Cleopatra could not have been seated in one. 
And it would have shocked a Roman, who knew 
what a triumph was, to talk of dragging Cleopatra 
in triumph from Egypt to the mouth of the Tiber. 

Now all these difficulties vanish by merely 

utting the colon after “ Liburnis:” more reso- 
ute in death than the savage Liburnian. And 
the Abate asserts, that the Liburnians were pro- 
verbial for their contempt of death, which was the 
fact I was desirous of eliciting. J.C. M. 


Anonymous (2™ §. xi. 327.) — Village Virtues 
is by M. G. Lewis, author of The Monk. (Vide 
Stephen Jone¥.) W. H. 


Tas Waite Queen (2% S. xi. 348.) — The 
Dictionnaire de Trévoux gives the following ex- | 





planation of this title: — 


“La Reine Blanche est un nom qu’on donne aux reines 
veuves en mémoire de Blanche de Castille, veuve du Roi | 
Louis VIII. et mére du Roi S. Louis; et de Blanche | 
d’Evreux, veuve de Philippe de Valois; qui ont été en 
France fort estimées; de la méme maniére qu’on a ap- 
pellé plusieurs Empereurs de Rome Augustes, en mémoire | 
d’Auguste, prémier Empereur.” 


The Complément du Dictionnaire de 1 Académie 
gives a precisely similar explanation. It has no 
reference, therefore, to mourning. 

Couleur du Roy, according to the first-named 
authority is blue; and refers, not to the personal 
robes of the sovereign, but to the colour of his 
servants’ livery : — 


“On a appellé couleurs les habits que les personnes de 
condition donnoient & leurs gens de livrée. Ainsi, on dit 
que le bleu est la couleur da Roi; le verd la couleur de la 


maison de Lorraine, &c.” 


Joun WALLIAMS. 
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Tae Oak anv THe Asn (2™ S. x. 256.) — 
“ If the Oak’s before the ash, 
Then you'll only get a splash ; 
If the ash precedes the oak, 
Then you may expect a soak.” 
It appears, from the Note of F. C. S., that last 
= the ash was decidedly out first, and we all 
now what a wet season 1860 was. I have this 
spring noticed that the oak is in leaf first: we 
may, therefore, expect a dry season, that is, a 
splash and not a soak. S. Busty, 
Sydenham, Kent. 


Portrait or Spinoza (2™S. xi. 328.)—I have 
before me a curious mezzotint portrait of Spinoza, 
prefixed to the French translation of his famous 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, printed in 12mo, 
in 1678. 

Having thus done what I can to answer G. W. 
M.’s Query, I may as well give you one or two 
particulars of the book I have mentioned, as they 
are worth noting. It was published simultane- 
ously at Leyden, Cologne, and Amsterdam ; but 
with an utterly different title at each place. My 
copy has all the three titles, so I am able to place 
them on record as follows : — 

1. “La Clef du Santuaire, par un scavant Homme de 
notre Siécle. A Leyde, MDCLXXviII. 

2. “ Reflexions curieuses d'un Esprit des-Interressé sur 
les Matiéres les plus Importantes au Salut tant Public 
que Particulier. A Cologne, 1678. 

8. “ Traitté des Ceremonies Superstitieuses des Juifs 
tant Anciens que Modernes. A Amsterdam, 1678.” 

It is observable that neither of the titles affords 
the slightest clue to the name of the author, or 
the original title of the book. 

In case G. W. M. should wish to have this book 
for the sake of the portrait (which, by-the-way, is 
very often wanting), I may mention that I saw a 
similar copy to my own in a Catalogue not long 
ago published by Mr. Stewart of King William 
Street. G. W. G. 


Ports ASCRIBE FEELING, ETC. (24 S. xi. 189.)— 
J. M. R. will find a passage to this effect at the 
close of Wordsworth’s Laodamia, referring to 
trees. The whole poem is beautiful; it is less 
known than the Sonnets, and it contains two lines 
especially soothing and hopeful to those whose life- 
journey is nearly ended : — 

“ No fears to beat away, no strife to heal, " 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure. 

I think, too, that J. M. R. will find a passage 
to his purpose in the First Book of the “rr 

Watrer Sraickianp (2™ S. xi. 409.)—In a 
Presentment of Cardiff Borough to the Lord, 
ordered in 1666 and returned in 1687, occurs the 


| name of “ Walter Strickland, Esq.,” as tenant ol 


2 burgages in West Ward at 12d. per annum. 
In the same ward 2} burgages at 2s. 6d. per 
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— held by Walter Strickland or Edmund ner Secretary, and Assistant Secretary frank 
= omas. ’ | without dating. Who el ivi 
Strickland did not belong to Glamorgan, but, | I have a pa hen a eo Plate! - 
being in Cromwell's confidence, he may, like Col. | minister. When was freaking fir : i wed red? 
Jones, have had a local grant, or he may have | and when was it necessar for the det reg 
“i been — ew for Thomas, who was of | written by the person who ranked ? Sone pan 
at last Wenvoe, and probably a Puritan, being connected | I believe, betw 7 , 
we all with Edmund Ludlow. ‘ . denntunbanetsaicen sates 
ye this The presentment belongs to Thomas Dalton, | SomRIQuETS OF THE Unrrep States (2"¢ S. xi. 
i: we Esq., of Cardiff, and is now being printed in a 390.) — In reply to J. W. Bons, I send you the 
tis 8 local paper. C.D. yarn extracted from Bartlett's Dictionary of 
wads | Americanisms : — 
= Apm. Samvext Greic, nis Famiry, etc. (2"¢ | perncoged tes, Del 
a in ~ a | c States, aw. le 
§. xi. 88.) — Your correspondent, J. A. Py., will Bay State, cednente, 
I have find some account of Admiral Greig in a book, feystone State, Pennsylvania. 
vinoza, entitled Travels into Norway, Denmark, and Rus- | Old Dominion, or Ancient Dominion, Virginia, 
famous sia, in the Years 1788, 1789, 1790, and 1791, by Pine Tree State, Maine. 
12mo. A. Swinton, Esq. London, 1792. Rhody, or Little Rhody State, Rhode Island. 
a — y- — Carolina. 
G.W Leate . toy ee Land, New England. 
» We Volf State, Michigan. 
or two Tun Dares ov Exzeanern’s Ruzase race White Settlement, Kentucky, Settlement of. 
is they 5 ee ot a probgd — Federal City, Washington 
om THE Towrr (2™ S. xi. 371.)—This event is noticed Garden City, Chica ~ ‘ 
ny not only in Machyn’s Diary, but in The Chronicle Mob Town or Mouemental City, Baltimore 
. M of Queen Jane and Queen Mary, which confirms Mound City, St. Louis. 
“ , 7 the statement that “the Lady Elizabeth was Palmetto Capital, City of Augusta. 
piace carried out of the Tower by water,” but without « Tuos. Suetps. 
giving the day. This, however, is supplied by a sane eg 
nme de a8 of a Swyft, printed in Lodge's Jilus- Henry Muppian (2°4 S. xi. 328.)— One of this 
ere: rations, which says : — ae s original coffee-house letters, dated 13 
Public “On Saturday, at one o'clock in the afternoon, my March, 163%, has been preserved by Pepys among 
Lady Elizabeth was delivered out of the Tower by my his papers in the Bodl. Library. [Rawlinson MS 
5 Juifs me treasurer and my lord chamberlain, and went to | A. 188. fol 104] on account of its containing the 
tchmond forthwith ere she landed. first mention of the confession made by James, 
affords ‘This shows plainly that she could not have | formerly Pepys’ butler, upon his deathbed, of the 
bon, OF visited on her way the church of All Hallows, | falsity of the evidence given by him against his 
are or any inn in Fenchurch Street ; and | master in 1679. W. D. Macrar 
s book italso gives the date, for Saturday was tk ” : ' 
vay, is not the 20th, of May. It is in. Gee me, A — —— A all > 
oom 0 on this statement that the historian Froude has | p Soe cuspest, as Case given by ts 
=e ed. ; GN 3ollandists, with many engravingsy in the Acta 
Faw. - G. N. | Sanctorum, t. iii. Junii, p. lviii. D. Rock. 
WG. , Pants Testament oF 1662 (2"* S. xi. 189.) — Brook Green. 
» & Mr. WILLIAMS’ bs rot} = jn *% a " fond © . 
ae a ose s's observations in “ N. & Q.” (2"°S. _ Tue Porrrarr or a Divine (2S. xi. 280.) 
89.) 56.), tend only to confirm me in my opinion 1 fi ) : : 
: ies tie , inquired for by E. A. T., is the portrait of Dr. 
at’ the at there is not another copy known in the | J 2 ini <ensi 
Bett s. ohn Everard, minister at Kensington, author of 
ng to ritish Dominions. Of course 1 may be wrong, | The Gospel Treasury O 2 publish 
's less but as I before stated, “I only court inquiry.” the wear 1659 7 ee or 
» lines Witt. C. Neriean, LL.D., Kensinct <i cae 
e life- __ Rector of St. Mary, Shandon. | _ 
Cork, June 1, 1861. . Quoratiox WantTED (2n¢ S. xi. 408.) — The 
P.S. I had not seen the statement of G. M. G. mag - My Christian name,” &c. are to be found 
. (2 §. xi. 440.) that there isa copy in the British | '” Poems by the Author of John Halifaz. 
assage Museum until after the above was written. It H. W. H. 
mA is, Lea odd that several parties connected papenetens 
C.B. oe —“" Museum, and whose letters I have, Crannock (2™*| S. xi. 396.) —Is not McHoly 
on ever saw it. W. C. Nexican. the name with which we are familiar as Macaulay ? 
Lord, Franks (2™ §, xi. 328.) —N. M. will find a Zachary Macaulay was in a pro-slavery squib 
re the - of persons who franked by virtue of their addressed ain — 
ant of oflice i iti i l 27 eS 
— The British Imperial Calendar for 1827, Thou arch-fiend unholy.” 
i. p. 188. It is there stated that the Postmaster- 
ioe Ww. C. 
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HMiscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Life. Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By William 
J. Fitzpatrick, J. P. Two Vols, (Duffy.) 

The important part which Dr. Doyle played for so 
many years in the great drama of Ireland’s history, and 
the acknowledged influence which he exercised not only 
in that country, but over the proceedings of the imperial 
legislature, would render it matter of surprise that no 
biography of him has as yet been given to the world, 
but for the fact lamented by Mr. Fitzpatrick in his Pre- 
face to the present work, that Ireland has hitherto shown 
herself markedly unjust to the memory of her great men. 
No man, says ‘the present biographer, ever toiled with 
more activity, disinterestedness, and success, to promote 
civil and religious liberty and national amelioration, 
than did Dr. Doyle; and when we remember the share 
he had in procuring Catholic Emancipation, it is cer- 
tainly much to be wondered at that none of his friends 
and associates undertook the task of narrating the events 
of a life so full of zeal, activity, and influence. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick modestly avows that it was only upon finding 
that no one more competent was likely to become the bio- 
grapher of Dr. Doyle, and upon observing that the avail- 
able materials for such a work were fast disappearing, 
that he undertook to devote his leisure and ability to the 
task. Mr. Fitzpatrick has already, on several occasions, 
given ample proof of the zeal and assiduity with which 
he pursues his biographical inquiries. This zeal and as- 
siduity would seem to grow with use; and the result 
is, that in the two volumes before us, the author has 


gathered together from every available source a mass of | 


materials not only for the life of Dr. Doyle, but for the 
history of the busy times in which he lived. The book 
is more particularly calculated to interest an Irish public, 
and the co-religionists of J. K. L.: and whatever, there- 
fore, we may think on this side of the Channel, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s Irish readers will, we are sure, declare that 
there is not a page, not a line too much in it; more 
especially as we expect an opinion now prevails there 
very generally, which is said to have been expressed 
when the Bishop was examined before Parliament, that 
“ Dr. Doyle as far surpassed O’Connell, as O’Connell sur- 
passed other men.” 

Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Southern 
Division. Part I. Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells. 
Part 11. Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With Illus- 
trations. Two Vols. (Murray.) 

We have, in these two handsome yet compact volumes, 


an addition to Mr. Murray’s world-renowned Series of | 


Handbooks, which will be found useful to all who visit 
the neighbourhood of the magnificent specimens of eccle- 
siastical architecture described in them; but which will 
moreover be of especial interest to those who visit such 
neighbourhoods for the express purpose of making those 


splendid monuments of Medieval Art their particular | 


study. And in this Handbook, which is intended to serve 
both as a history and a guide, the architectural descrip- 
tions have (and we think the Editor has shown great 
judgment in doing so) been kept as free from technicali- 
ties as is at all consistent with accuracy —all disputed 
points being reserved for discussion in the Appendix. 
The work is beautifully illustrated. 

A Week at the Land's End. By J.T. Blight. 
man.) 

We are disposed to parody the old song of Summer is 
a coming in, loud singeth Cuckoo, and say Summer is a 
coming in, out spring the Guide Books, for a surer sign 
of it cannot be found than the activity which the book- 


(Long- 


| Jacomn 


—— 


sellers now display in the publication of works of this 
class. The present is devoted to a most interesting pore 
tion of our island. It treats not only of the romantie 
scenery and natural productions of the country, but of itg 
ancient legends and old-fashioned customs — and the 
author may well claim the merit of having shown by pen 
and pencil (for the book abounds in choice woodentg 
that the district has something more to recommend it w 
notice than the mere charm of its name, the Land's End, 


A Guide to the Healthiest and most beautiful Wat 
Places in the British Islands, including all the In formation 
generally wanted by those seeking a te mporary or permanent 
Change of Abode. Second Edition, revised poet enl 
Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. (A. & C. Bl 

The present little volume was written for the pu 
of answering the question which about this time is pro 
pounded by everybody who has money and leisure 
Where shall we go? It contains notices of from ons 
hundred to two hundred spots to which those who arejg 
search of health or relaxation may resort ; and gives 
ticulars of the Climate, Bathing, Mineral Waters (if any), 
Recreations, Newspapers, Places of Worship, Markelg 
and Fairs, Population, Conveyances, Telegraph Stations 
and Hotels to be found at each of them; and being Ilia» 
trated with Maps and Views, is well calculated to answer 
that oft-recurring and as oft perplexing inquiry, When 
shall we go? 


The (pening of the new Horticultural Garden @ 
South Kensington, on Wednesday last, although mow 
than threatened with the old Chiswick weather, proved 
great success. The attendance was numerous, the com 
pany of the highest class, and the display of fruit and 
flowers magnificent. Every body was pleased, and e& 
pecially with the proximity of the Gardens to the buy 
haunts of London. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particolars of Price, &c..of the following Books to be sent directts 
the gentleman by whom they are required, and whose name and 
dress is given for that purpose: — 


Tromas) — 

1.) Sermou on Genesis v. 24. 

(2.) ” Acts xiii 36. 

Qa. - Matthew v. 7. 1657. 
Miss (Roarrr), Abraham's suit for Sodom 
Bastaap (Tuomas), (1.) Sermons (5). 4to. 1615. (2. 

1615 
Wise (Joux) — 

1.) The Crown Conjugal. in Two Sermons. 

(2.) Jacob's Staff. 4to. 162i. 

(3.) The best Merchandise. ito. 1622. 
Bacon (James), A « atechism, with the sinfulness of compliance with 

a multitude in sinning. §Svo. WO. 

Cranke (Sannatn), Funeral Sermon on Numbers xxiii. 10. 8vo. 1636 
Sarre (WiitiaM) 

(1.) Sermon on | Samuel xfii.19. The Blacksmith. Svo. 1636. 

(2.) Tender Visitation of the Father's Love, &c. ito. 1660. 
Worsmrr (Wrrrsam Any of his Sermons. 

Toy (Jons), Serinon on Job xiv. 14. 4to. 1642. 

Tor (Atexanper), On the Psalms. Folio. 1619. 

Weas (Riemann), On 2nd Psalm. 4to. 1610. 

Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, ist Manse, Kinross, N.B. 


Svo. 1612 
Sermons (1%) é% 


sto. 1620. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


R. Iwots. The old Catalogues of the Cambridge Graduates com 
mence with the year \659. Romilly's includes the years 1760— 1856. —— 
The Piromides,a Tragedy, 1839, is dedicated to the Right Hon. the Karl 
of Elgin. 
for“ Arctarium " read“ Aut 


Eraartem. — 2nd §. xi. p. 438. col. i. 37., 


tarium.” 


“ Nores anp Quentres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stamreo Copiss for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the H 
yearly Inpex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post ©, Order @ 
favour of Massas. Bert awn Daxor, 186. Fieet Sraeer, B.C.; to whom 
all Communications ror tas Eprron be addressed. 
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